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A FISHER’S TRAGEDY 


BY W. M. WILCOX 


WHEN Sidney Forrest stepped into his train at Paddington on a 
certain lovely morning early in April, it was with the air of one 
who has thoroughly earned his holiday. He had worked vir- 
tuously for the last three months, and although he was well 
aware of the ancient adage which gives out that ‘virtue is its 
own reward,’ he felt that he was thoroughly justified in looking 
for his reward in something more tangible than in staying at 
home and contemplating ninety odd days of virtue. As he sank 
into his comfortable seat with an accompaniment of rods, 
landing nets, creels, and all the paraphernalia dear to the heart 
of the fisherman, he determined to forget for the next three 
weeks the existence of such a bugbear as ‘copy,’ and to regard 
the whole tyrannical race of editors and publishers as extinct as 
the dodo. With this laudable object in view he proceeded to 
open his ‘ Field,’ and was soon deeply immersed in the ‘ Reports 
from the Rivers, &c.’ 

The tall-hatted, frock-coated Sidney Forrest of Fleet Street 
was a very different individual from the Sidney Forrest who 
stepped out of the little Welsh fishing inn the morning after 
his arrival. Clad in rough homespun, with a cap of the same 
material, literally bristling with flies, on his head, and his legs 
incased in the orthodox waders, he smiled to himself as he 
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thought what a sensation he would create if he were to walk 
suddenly into ‘the Club’ in his present get-up. 

It was a lovely morning, and the scene which presented 
itself to Forrest’s eyes as, having put his rod and tackle together, 
he stood for a moment contentedly filling a pipe of huge dimen- 
sions, was well worthy of contemplation. Immediately below 
the hotel, which occupied a position of prominence on some 
rising ground, flowed the river. On the left its course could be 
traced for a considerable distance by means of intermittent 
glimpses of silver, shining bright in the morning sun. The view 
on the right was quickly blotted out by a steep hill thickly 
covered with pine-trees. On the further side the ground 
stretched, broken and wild, over a vast tract, though here and 
there patches of green showed where an attempt at cultivation 
had been made. The whole landscape was surrounded by a 
rampart of hills showing hazily blue in the distance, and a few 
of the white farmhouses—so familiar to travellers in Wales— 
scattered haphazard over the scene, proved that this wild-looking 
district was not entirely inhabited by the curlew and plover. 

‘A fine morning, sir,’ said the landlord, as he watched 
Forrest light his pipe and gather up his paraphernalia prepara- 
tory to beginning operations; ‘rather too bright te do much 
good, I fear.’ 

‘Well, I’m going to have a try, anyway,’ replied the young 
man, as he fastened his landing net on to his creel. ‘Shall I go 
up or down ?’ 

‘Up’s your best chance,’ said the landlord, ‘ but keep an eye 
on the water, sir; there must have been a deal of rain in the 
hills last night, and the stream comes down very quickly.’ 

Forrest said he would be careful, and never gave another 
thought to his host’s warning, though he was destined to be 
reminded of it very forcibly before the day was over. 

Meanwhile he was experiencing the charming sensation of 
being ‘at it’ again which comes to every true fisherman when 
he once more feels the whippy suppleness of a rod in his hand 
and the delightful wash of the water against his waders. Sidney 
Forrest was essentially a fisherman to the backbone; he could 
persevere all day and enjoy it, even though the conditions, 
climatic or otherwise, were dead against his chances of success. 
And to-day he plodded on up the stream, cheerfully and un- 
tiringly, making beautiful long casts, now this side, now that, 
never neglecting a hole or run that could by any possibility hold 
a trout, until, on looking at his watch, he discovered it was past 
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one o'clock, and the sole occupant of his creel was a trout of 
some five ounces. Evidently the landlord’s prognostications 
were correct, and the wily trout was not to be lured from his 
retreat as long as the brightness of the day showed him the true 
nature of those innocent-looking little flies which floated past 
him so temptingly. So Forrest was fain to betake himself to a 
comfortably inviting grassy bank and eat his lunch, in the hopes 
that those gathering clouds would presently hide the sun, and 
bring on that rise which he was praying for so ardently. 

The spot he had pitched upon commanded a full view of the 
river, which was here at its broadest. About a hundred yards 
further up it was girt about by steep and thickly wooded banks, 
and immediately between them the stream was divided into two 
by a small island, where a few willows grew, and forming on 
either side of it two very promising-looking stickles, which raced 
together deep under the overhanging banks in their haste to join 
company once more. 

‘There ought to be a good fish or two lying there,’ thought 
Sidney Forrest as he hastily finished his sandwiches, took a long 
pull at his flask, and refilled his pipe. The clouds, by this time, 
had done their duty manfully, and the sky and sun were covered 
with them. Casting his eyes up the stream about twenty yards 
from where he stood, our fisherman observed something which 
gladdened his heart. This was the unmistakable signs of a big 
fish on the feed in a deep pool at the head of a short run. He 
immediately began to wade cautiously towards the spot, making 
one or two preliminary casts to wet his line. Soon he was 
within distance, and letting out a yard or two more line, he 
made a beautiful throw, and dropped his flies about five yards 
above the pool; the stream carried them over the exact spot ; 
there was a swirl in the water, a sudden tightening of the line, 
and then the whirring rush of the reel told him that he was into 
a good fish at last. After a couple of frantic leaps out of the 
water the trout made straight across stream, and then began that 
period of uncertainty for the fisherman as to whether his tackle 
would hold or not. 

Keeping as tight a strain on the line as he dared, Forrest 
cautiously waited till the trout had finished his rush, and then 
began slowly to reel up; he had brought his prey within ten 
yards of where he was standing, when with another determined 
effort the fish was off again, this time up stream, but the fight 
was beginning to tell, and, on reeling up again, Forrest could see 
the white belly of his quarry gleaming under the water; one or 
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two more short convulsive struggles and he began to unhook his 
landing net, then carefully bringing the now almost defunct fish 
to his feet, he quickly had the net under him, and waded to the 
bank. ‘A pound and a half, if he is an ounce,’ he murmured, 
as he took the hook out of the trout’s mouth, gave him the 
coup de grace on the butt of his rod, and slipped him into his 
creel. 

‘Beast!’ said a voice immediately above his head; and 
Forrest, looking up in surprise, caught sight of an exceedingly 
angry face glaring back at him from amid a shower of golden 
curls. The owner of the face was standing on an overhanging 
bank some twenty feet above his head. She was a young girl of 
about sixteen or seventeen, attired in a shabby pink cotton dress, 
with a still shabbier deer-stalking- cap perched on the back of her 
head. That her features were not particularly beautiful, Forrest 
ascertained at the first glance, but her hair was undeniably 
lovely, and there was something about her whole attitude— 
though her animosity was unmistakable—which strangely at- 
tracted him. 

‘Beast!’ she repeated deliberately. ‘No!’ she almost 
screamed as she stamped her foot, observing that he, with the 
first instinct of a gentleman, was about to salute her, ‘I won’t 
allow you to take your cap off to me. I saw you kill that poor 
‘fish, and I hate you! ’—there was something very like a sob in 
her voice, but she went on—‘ and what is more, I don’t intend 
that you shall catch another fish in this part of the river ; it’s 
mine here, and the trout are mine—do you hear ?—mine, and I 
- won’t have them touched !’ 

‘My dear young lady,’ replied Forrest in a conciliatory voice, 
‘this is absurd; the fishing all along here belongs to the hotel, 
and I have a right——’ He stopped abruptly to dodge a volley 
of sticks and stones which came showering about his devoted 
head. 

‘A right!’ she cried scornfully. ‘I'll soon show you whether 
you have a right or not.’ 

Forrest shrugged his shoulders and stepped into the stream ; 
he was not going to give up his fishing to suit the whim of every 
ill-mannered schoolgirl he met; if she continued to annoy him 
he must find means to stop her, and yet he could not help 
admiring her persistent way. ‘Confound it!’ he muttered to 
himself as another volley churned up the water all round him. 
‘I must get further into the middle of the stream, where she 
can’t reach me,’ and, suiting the action to the word, he started 
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operations once more. But he had reckoned without his host, 
for the girl had evidently studied the art of throwing. to some 
purpose, and, moving along the bank as he moved, she kept him 
very busy dodging her missiles, while, with unerring precision 
she dropped large rocks into each pool and run in which he cast 
his flies, every now and then breaking out into a scornful, irri- 
tating laugh as she saw how unavailing were his efforts. 

It may not be surprising to hear that Forrest began to get 
very angry; it was more than flesh and blood could stand, to be 
followed every step by a virago of sixteen, to be kept in 
imminent danger of one’s life, and to have all the best water 
spoilt just as the fish were beginning to rise. 

‘Hang it all!’ he muttered angrily, as a large stone whizzed 
past his ear and missed his rod by half an inch, ‘I must put a 
stop to this.’ He waded to the bank, and, as he did so, the girl 
gave a triumphant laugh, ceased her furious cannonade, and 
stood expectant. Forrest carefully laid his rod and landing net 
on the ground; he had no definite idea as to what he was going 
to do, but he was determined to put a stop to this annoyance. 
There: was a small rough path up the bank to where the girl 
stood, probably made by the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
farmhouse on their journeys to and fro for water. This path 
Forrest began to ascend. When he had reached halfway his 
steps were arrested by the voice of the girl, speaking slowly and 
deliberately. ‘I told you,’ she said, ‘I would show you whether 
you had a right or not.’ 

‘And I have come to tell you,’ replied Forrest, ‘that I am not 
going to stand being annoyed by you any longer. This fishing, 
belongs to the hotel in which I am staying, and I have received 
the landlord’s permission to fish all over his water, which extends 
for a couple of miles further up, and what is more, I intend to 
fish it.’ 

‘And I say you shall not!’ angrily replied the girl; ‘and you 
may tell the landlord with my compliments that I shall prevent 
anyone harming the trout in this part of the river, especially 
when they are cruel brutes like you!’ and so saying, she picked 
up a large stone and poised it menacingly in her right hand. 
Forrest, boiling with indignation, advanced two or three paces up 
the bank. 

‘If you come a step nearer,’ said the girl, without moving, ‘I 
will throw this stone at your head.’ 

Forrest paused for a second, then a bright thought struck 
him ; making a feint, the stone flashed harmlessly past him, and 
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in another moment he had seized the girl in his arms and was 
carrying her swiftly down the bank. Not a cry did she utter, but 
with her small fists she beat a sounding tattoo on Forrest’s head. 
It was only for a minute or two, however ; for, stepping into the 
stream and wading as expeditiously as he could under the circum- 
stances, he carried her to the island and deposited her gently 
among the willows; then, retracing his steps, he picked up his 
rod and landing. net and said, ‘I am going to fish up to the 
bend ; if by that time you are prepared to promise that you will 
molest me no longer, I will take you back to the bank again.’ 

‘You cad!’ she hissed. ‘I'd sooner die than promise you!’ 

Forrest shrugged his shoulders and went his way relentlessly. 
He was still smarting from her blows and her abuse, and he felt 
no compunction at leaving her imprisoned thus. But when he 
had whipped the stream for a quarter of an hour or so, thinking 
all the time far more of his adventure than of filling his basket, 
he began to wonder whether he had not been rather a brute, and 
to experience again that feeling of admiration for the girl who 
had so boldly championed the cause of her fish. However, he 
stuck to his word and fished up to the place he had mentioned, 
where the river took a sharp turn to the left. He had the satis- 
faction of landing two sizeable fish within full view of the island, 
but now in his altering frame of mind it seemed but a poor 
satisfaction after all. He would go back and say he was sorry— 
no, hang it all, he wouldn’t say that; that would be admitting 
that he was in the wrong, when most decidedly it was the girl who 
—no! he would go back, as he had promised, and offer to carry 
her to the bank without any comment whatever, and if she still 
persisted in annoying him, well, he would just avoid her bit of 
the river in future—a nuisance. no doubt, but still better. than 
having a series of pitched battles with a girl ! 

Good resolutions ; but good resolutions, like German toys, are 
made to be broken at once. Forrest had not reckoned on that 
fractious temper of his getting the better of him again, and when 
the girl, in reply to his polite offer to convey her once more to 
the bank, had told him with redoubled energy that he was a cad 
and a cruel beast, that she would rather die where she was than 
allow him to touch her, and that if she ever got off the island she 
would not rest a moment until she had amply revenged herself 
upon him, he walked off again in high dudgeon, vowing that he 
would not lift a finger to help her, even though it meant her 
staying on the island all night, until she had apologised, or at any 
rate become more reasonable. 
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So Forrest whipped the unfortunate stream savagely for the 
next half-hour, taking no heed of certain ominous signs, such as 
dead sticks and branches of trees, which now and then floated 


HE CARRIED HER TO THE JSLAND 


past him, not knowing that in a few minutes he would be 
regretting in every fibre of his body each one of those steps, taken 
now so thoughtlessly, which increased the distance between him 
and the solitary occupant of the island. 
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He had arrived at the lower end of a long straight reach, 
which extended for considerably over a quarter of a mile. While 
in the act of testing the depth of the water in front of him with 
the butt-end of his landing net, a confused murmur reached his 
ears. Looking hastily up he saw at the extreme end of the reach 
something which for the moment made his heart stand still. It 
was only for a moment, and then the landlord’s warning flashed 
across him, and ejaculating hoarsely, ‘Great Heavens! the girl!’ 
he made for the bank in great bounds, and casting away all his 
impedimenta, he raced across country, taking, as he hoped, a bee- 
line for the island. But waders and brogues are not, under the 
most favourable conditions, the best things in the world to run 
in, nor is a quarter of a mile much of a start when one is racing 
against a river coming down in a big spate ; so it was little wonder 
that Sidney Forrest’s heart sank within him, and that from time 
to time he cursed himself fiercely for forgetting the landlord’s 
warning, and for straying so far away from the island. Neverthe- 
less, he sped bravely on over the uneven ground, now crashing 
through a hedge, now scrambling over a loose stone wall, now 
tearing madly through a thick covert, heedless of rent clothes and 


scratched limbs, with the thought ever before him that the prize 


was a human life, for the safety of which he would be held 
responsible before God and man, until but a grass field remained 
between him and the bank, and with the coveted goal in view he 
put his foot into a rabbit hole and came heavily down. Truly the 
fates were against Sidney Forrest ; for when he at length limped 
to the bank and peered anxiously over, it was to behold a black 
raging torrent sweeping madly past, tearing at the banks on either 
side, and leaving no trace of what was once an island, save a 
branch or two of willow showing intermittently above the 
seething waters. Not a sign of the girl was to be seen, and 
Forrest, groaning out ‘Oh! my God!’ threw himself on the grass 
in an agony of remorse; then starting wildly to his feet he made 
his way, as quickly as he could with a badly twisted ankle, down 
the bank, with his eyes ever sweeping the raging flood, not seeing 
what he dreaded, but always imagining that somewhere in front 
of him that relentless stream was carrying a poor, limp, helpless 
body, with long streaming hair, on its pitiless bosom to the sea. 
Presently he recognised the futility of going any further; 
he could not possibly save the poor girl now—she was lost—there 
was no doubt about that, and he was her murderer ; not legally, 
of course, but morally; he would for ever after have to walk 
through life with this millstone round his neck. But now he 
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must find the girl’s friends and tell them everything—tell them 
he had murdered her, and let them do with him as they thought 
fit; he would take all the blame, and welcome any punishment 
that was inflicted. 

With these wild thoughts he picked himself up and began 
slowly to retrace his steps, keeping as much out of sight of the 
river as was possible—for it was hateful to him now—until he 
met a labourer returning from his day’s work, who, evidently 
recognising his description of the girl, told him she was the 
daughter of the rector of a neighbouring village about a mile 
away, and pointed out to him the most direct route. This led 
Forrest almost straight back to the spot where he had first seen 


ON THE BOSOM OF THE RELENTLESS STREAM 


the flood coming down, and with a shudder he looked hastily 
round for his discarded fishing things; not seeing them at first, 
and supposing that he had cast them away further back, he was 
proceeding on his mournful errand when his eye was attracted by 
the white flutter of a piece of paper fixed on a stick in the 
ground ; something made him examine it more closely, when, to 
his intense astonishment, he recognised the stick as part of the 
butt-end of his rod, while all around were strewn the remaining 
pieces. His new six-guinea trout rod had been smashed literally 
to a hundred bits, and yet with the slip of paper in his hand he 
uttered a loud ‘Hurrah!’ and threw his cap into the air, for on it 
was written in an unformed girlish hand, ‘I told you I should 
have my revenge! ’ 
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SOLENT YACHT RACING 


BY BARBAKA HUGHES 


PERHAPS there is no sport which has taken such a sudden jump 
into popularity as small-yacht racing on the Solent. Ten years 
ago such a thing had not been heard of. People would stare if 
you mentioned it; but they do so no longer now that Royalty 
has taken it up, and many of the best all-round sportsmen in 
England own these little boats and keenly enjoy sailing them. 
Lord Dunraven has done more to bring yacht racing before 
the world than anybody, and truly he deserves better luck than 
has followed him hitherto in his yachting career ; for he is by no 
means a ‘kid-glove’ yachtsman, whose only share in the sport is 
the addition of his name to Lloyd’s Yacht List and a new peak- 
cap in the Cowes week. 

The gilded youth of the period consider it the smart thing to 
own a racing boat, on board of which in many cases they have 
never so much as put their foot. It is an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good, and some of their poorer brethren profit by 
this arrangement, as they get all the sport of sailing their friend’s 
boat and none of the expense. 

However, most of the owners come down in the Cowes week 
and dabble about in their little boats, apparently very happy. 
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Among the most amusing spectacles of the year are the ‘single- 
handed’ matches in 1-raters—they were especially so in 1895. 
Sometimes as many as eight of these intrepid amateurs, with 
highly starched collars and waxed moustaches, would start off 
gaily enough, like John Gilpin, and all agog to go through thick 
and thin. Many of them did not know the lee side from the 
weather; and the impromptu gybes, stern boards and false tacks 
they succeeded in making, were a wonder to behold! Needless 
to say, they were quite as dangerous to their competitors as they 
were to themselves, and it fairly made one’s hair stand on end to 
see them all tearing along—‘les yeux écarquillés, la bouche 
bayante ’—towards the same mark, as by this time most of them 
were in a regular honest fright, and wishing a thousand times 
over that they had preferred discretion to valour. It usually 
seemed to blow a gale on the dates chosen for these exhibitions, 
and then of course everyone considered it infra dig. to postpone 
the match. So off they would go, to return very abject and 
defeated creatures, but brimming over with indignation and 
excuses about the incapacity of the boat! The skippers are not 


‘RuBy’ *SEA LARK' 


at all partial to these displays of their ‘ governors’’ prowess, as it 
takes them a good day’s work to remedy the mischief—that is 
to say, disentangle the ropes, paint over the many scratches and 
dents, and generally restore order on the much-abused, refractory 
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boat. Various little bills also follow on the escapade —for damage 
to the pier, sinking of dingheys, and other destruction they had 
strewn in their path. Consequently there was not such a rush 
on these matches towards the end of the season; people usually 
found a pressing engagement elsewhere when Lord Harrington 
tried to get them up. That august institution, the Royal Yacht 


‘VALERIA' 
From photograph by DEBENHAM, Cowes. 


Squadron, so far forgot itself one year (or was it two?) as to give 
matches for the smaller class. Certainly, however, one cannot 
complain of any scarcity of races or racing clubs on the Solent— 
in fact, the universal complaint is the plethora of both. 

Not more than four races a week can be properly sailed by 
the same boat, but many sail more than this in August; in fact, I 
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have known individuals who have sailed as many as ten races a 
week, and three in one day. At the end of August, regattas are 
given at the little towns and places down the West Channel and 
on the Island, with a view to attract the racing flect to the 
harbour; but their hospitalities are often dispensed in such an 
eccentric (to put it mildly) fashion, as only to make one repent 
having ventured so far. I remember once we sailed down to one 
of these rendezvous, and the officer of the day came alongside with 
hand-printed instructions, among other things saying ‘ All marks 
to be left to the starboard hand.’ This, however, was scratched 
out, and ‘ Port hand’ written over the top and underlined. This 
entailed gybing all round the course, which of course we had to 


ONE-RATERS OFF RYDE bi 


do at imminent risk to life and limb, besides our competitors, who 
were mostly luffing round! At the finish we were told we ‘ might 
have known the instructions were a mistake, and certainly we 
could not have a prize, as we had sailed the course wrong.’ 
These implacable little clubs and regatta committees insist on 
coining their own code of racing rules, which, of course, are of 
the most primitive order. This year a deputation of racing men 
who went ashore at one of these places succeeded in dissolving 
the whole club. It came about through their filing a petition 
that the races should be sailed under Y.R.A. rules. This was 
curtly refused, with the result that all the racing men took their 


names off. As the club only consisted of the Commodores and 
NO. XXIV. VOL. V. 
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Secretary besides, these were left in undisputed possession of 
their deserted edifice. 

They say the surest way to change a friend into an enemy is 
to race against him in the same class. Here is a case in point :— 
Mrs. B. to Mr. D.: ‘Do get a 5-rater too, then we can all race 
together—such fun! all in the same class,’ &c. &e. Mr. D. 
accordingly gets a very fast 5-rater, and they race ‘neck and 


‘SILVA’ (5-RATER) 


neck’ all through the season. At the end of it Mrs. B. and Mr. 
D. are dead cuts, and we look in the club blue book and find :— 
“Protest by Mr. D. against Mrs. B. for foul sailing: counter pro- 
test by Mrs. B. Evidence so conflicting it remains undecided !’ 

I think the funniest protest we ever had made against us was 
for not going about on the port tack when we were hard and fast 
ashore! Another was from a }-rater when we were in a five. 
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We were going gaily along on the port tack, having ascertained, 
as we thought, that it was all clear, when we suddenly heard 
shouts from to leeward, and there was a tiny }-rater coming 
straight for us! Of course we about ship immediately, pleading 
what was the truth, that we did not see them. This, however, 
only seemed to add insult to injury, and the proud owner of the 


COROLLA’ 
From a photograph by G. A. SCHENLEY 


dignified }-rater burst into anything but flattering language with 
regard to our eyesight. No doubt he would have done just the 
same if it had been the ‘ Valkyrie,’ though I doubt if he would 
have persevered on his equitable course! The }-raters now on 
the Solent can only be likened to a swarm of locusts, and the 
club officers and larger craft look upon them in much the same 
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spirit, I imagine, as the Egyptians did on that one of their 
afflictions. 

There is no one to be pitied so much as the unfortunate 
officer of the day. This individual, in his efforts to please every- 
one, usually ends in pleasing no one. He has a hard day’s work 
of the most fidgety and distracting nature, and a thankless one 
too, as it never occurs to anyone to thank him for the trouble he 
has taken in carrying out these amusements. Deciding protests 


WINNER OF ‘GENTLEWOMAN'S' PRIZE (2}-KATER) 


also falls largely to his lot, and to deal with these satisfactorily is 
a moral impossibility, as the crew of every boat always swear 
in direct contradiction to each other, and witnesses usually refuse 
their evidence for fear of being dragged into the quarrel. 

Last season every owner or sailing-master, or whoever took the 
helm, was obliged to sign a declaration, before he received a 
prize, stating that he had strictly adhered to the Y.R.A. rules 
during the match. This is an excellent idea, and should be regu- 
larly enforced by the clubs to ensure fair sailing. There are 
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many people who would put you about on the wrong tack, or 
something of that kind, in the heat of the fray, but who would 
hesitate to coolly sign a paper, when they came ashore, saying they 
had absolutely adhered to the rules. Another case is when a 
man sees his competitor hauling up to the anchor (which is a 
favourite dodge in light winds). He says, ‘Oh well, if he is going 
to keg along, we may as well do the same;’ but you would not 
find the latter signing the declaration afterwards. 

Talking of drifting matches, reminds me of a certain race at 
Portsmouth a few years ago now. It was in the 2$ raters; 
after drifting about all day, darkness and fog overtook them. and 


START OF I-RATERS AT RYDE 


they had some difficulty to pilot their way home. The last 
time A. caught sight of B. he was flat becalmed, about three 
miles astern, while A. was close up to the Spit, becalmed 
likewise. About half an hour later A. heard a very cheerful 
party approaching, to all appearances quite rapidly; there was 
loud singing, laughter, and racket going on, not entirely, however, 
quite disguising an cccasional splish, splash of oars. A., recog- 
nising B.’s voice, calls out, ‘Hullo, B.!| How did you get here ?* 
‘Same way as you did, I suppose,’ was the retort. ‘This fetched 
A., so, turning to his crew, he muttered, ‘If it’s a pulling 
match in, I guess we can do that as well as they can! Ship the 
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rowlocks.’ So they both set to work and had a pulling match 
across the line, both keeping a respectful distance apart for fear 
they should hear each other’s sweeps. 

Be advised, and never take a ‘long-shoreman’ out racing in 
a small boat. The more well-meaning, the more trying these men 
always are. In their eagerness to be useful they seize the 
weather jib sheet and take about ten turns with it to windward ; 
and when shouted at to let it go again, they hastily cast off 
the weather runner! Then they always seem to be sitting 
on everything that is wanted, and in their hurry to rise, 
get their feet hopelessly entangled in some momentous rope, 
from which it takes hours to extricate them. Added to these 
small eccentricities, they keep up a fire of silly questions, which it 
requires almost superhuman patience to answer civilly when you 
are sailing a losing race. Of course, if you are in the winning 
boat, these remarks assume a totally different aspect, and you dis- 
course quite pleasantly, even volunteering information on all 
subjects of interest! Vanity, vanity, all is vanity, saith the 
preacher. Very true, but such vain things as winning or losing a 
race make a vast difference to one’s disposition and feelings with 
regard to one’s fellow-creatures. 

Boats are just like human beings in their moods. Some days, 
for no accountable reason, they will not move. Everything, to all 
appearance, is just the same as usual—the breezes the boat usually 
likes, and all the elements propitious; but no, she has got the 
dumps, and refuses to wake up. This is most irritating! You 
try every dodge you can think of—slack the runners, peak, fore- 
stay, only to haul them in again ; trim and retrim all your sheets ; 
no, it is no good; no power on earth will get her along to-day. 
Even the greatest ‘flyers’ will take a day off like this sometimes, 
to the great disgust and mystification of their talented skippers. 

I do not think that the type of little boats improves as the 
years go on. They are much faster off the wind, but I much 
doubt their windward qualities being improved, or whether they 
do their course relatively in shorter time than they did six years 
ago. It would be more than interesting if this latter point could 
be satisfactorily proved, though it would obviously be a very 
difficult thing to do, as the winds, tides, and even sizes of the 
boats would all have to be taken into consideration. Howevér, it 
would be possible to find out the shortest time taken by 5-raters, 
say, on the same course during the last eight years. I cannot 
help thinking that the novel small-raters are very poor performers 
to windward, of course with exceptions. All good sportsmen and 
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designers agree that reaching and running are of small merit com- 
pared with going to windward, though not so efficacious in winning 
prizes on most courses. There is no pleasure in steering these 
great floundering dishes to windward—-to leeward, rather—as they 
don’t look within eight points of the wind. It was the greatest 
treat to steer the little ‘ Speedwell’ last year, after the skimming- 
dish type. You could feel her edging and making up to windward 
the whole time, instead of ploughing along right off the wind, and 
seeming to fall off in the puffs rather than edging up. But as the 


‘SPEEDWELL’ (1-RATER) 


skimming-dish is faster on two points out of the three, she is more 
likely to win races; though this was not the case with the 
‘ Speedwell,’ as she was the largest prize-winner in the 1-rating 
class last season. Therefore we will hope this year the designers 
will favour us with more boats of her calibre. It is entirely due 
to the discomfort, expense, and unsaleableness of the present-day 
racers that the ‘one-design class’ was instituted. If we still 
could have boats of the ‘ Windfail Mynah’ type, this want would 
not have been felt. 
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The one-design class certainly promises to be very popular 
again this year, in spite of its being such a regular wasps’-nest 
of dissension. They all watch each other like cats, for fear that 
one of them should take an extra ‘shammy’ on board without 
informing the whole class, so that they might all do the same. 
It certainly does not encourage orderliness or smartness on board, 
as the dirtier you keep the boat, the better they are all pleased ; 


‘WuiteE Rose’ 


and should you venture so much as to scrape the barnacles off 
your boat’s bottom, they will all be down on you like a shot. It 
is very hard to know where to draw the line at this espionage, 
and it seems a pity that racing should have come to such a cul-de- 
sac as to make a one-design class necessary at all. All the same, 
I do not intend to underrate the many charms of our Solent raters. 
Their quickness on the helm and wonderful handiness is fascinat- 
ing enough in itself. You can always be sure of their staying in 
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a sea-way, and, if properly handled, they will stop on the top of the 
water much longer than they are given credit for. I don’t think 
the pleasure of steering a one-designer is to be compared for a 
moment to that of steering an out-and-out racer; and if I was 
given the choice of sailing twenty races in the latter to forty in a 
one-designer, I should unhesitatingly choose the former. If this 
rule brings in a type of boat like the ‘ Speedwell’ or ‘ Edie,’ which 
are able to beat the ‘ Flatfish’ type, racing will take a new lease 
of life altogether; and the one-design, policeman class will very 
soon die a natural death on the Solent. 

The ‘ White Rose,’ of which a picture is given on p. 24, was a 
l1-rater built by Sibbick in five days for H.R.H. the Duke of York 
and the Hon. Derek Keppel. She was not such a success as had 
been hoped—a fact which her builder attributed to the hurry 
of putting her together. It was a wonderful feat, and nothing 
carried away or went out of order, indeed she showed as good a 
side as many boats which have taken ten times as long on the 
stocks. The ‘White Rose’ has passed from the hands of the 
Duke of York into those of his royal father, who keeps her 
on Virginia Water, and uses her when he goes for a sail on the 
hottest days of the season. 
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REMINISCENCES OF ALBANIAN SPORT 


BY RANDOLPH LL. HODGSON 


On February 16, 1895, T. and I, bound for a month’s shooting trip 
in Albania, left Trieste in one of the big Austrian Lloyd steamers 
that start every Saturday for Corfu. We had a very stormy 
passage, and it was not till five o’clock on the Monday morning 
(six hours late) that we reached Brindisi. Up to then we had 
been a very small, and certainly motley, if not select, company— 
a Greek Church bishop, a Roman Catholic monk, and a huge 
Bavarian, were the only other passengers besides ourselves ; but 
at Brindisi a party of some forty English and American tourists, 
intent on rushing round Greece, Palestine, and Egypt in the 
shortest possible space of time, came on board. The weather 
grew worse instead of better, and everyone on board was ill— 
except myself! It is a curious thing, but in every narrative of a 
voyage every person on board every ship except the writer, and 
possibly the captain, is always ill. This is a digression, however. 
Nine o’clock on the Monday night brought us to Corfu, and 
T. out of his berth (where he spent most of his time during the 
voyage). Landing in a small boat and in torrents of rain was 
not pleasant, but at last we found ourselves in our quarters at the 
Hotel de St. Georges. 

We had decided to make Corfu our headquarters. The place 
is too well known to need much description. The island itself, 
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with its dark masses of olives, cypress, and ilex, is charmingly 
picturesque ; and the panorama that stretches below one, when 
standing on the citadel of the town of Corfu, is one of the most 
beautiful in Greece, if not in Europe—the shores of the island, 
extending in graceful curves on either hand, blue sky above and 
blue sea beneath, and, across the narrow channel that separates 
the island from the mainland, the snowclad mountains of Albania, 
rising tier upon tier as they fade away into the bluer distance. 

A yacht was the first necessity to be thought of. We hired 
one from an English firm, of which Mr. Charles Hancock is the 
managing partner, and this yacht we made our home for the next 
four weeks. She rejoiced in the name of the ‘ Wave,’ and proved 
both comfortable and a good sea boat. We paid 501. for her for 
the month ; but a smaller yacht, to accommodate three persons 
besides the crew, may be secured for the same time for 301. 
This payment did not include food. Living is cheap out there, 
however—our provision bill for the month came to 15/.—but we 
lived partly on what we shot. The hands on board numbered 
five: Christofero (nicknamed Columbus), the captain; Tony, the 
steward; Spero, the cook; a sailor, whose name I never knew; 
and last, but not least, Lorenzo Pappola, our beater. We paid 
the last-named ten shillings a day for his services—an expensive 
item in our accounts, but he deserved his money. Let me say 
here that a more civil, cheerful, obliging fellow I never met; 
and, what was even more to the point, he knew his work and the 
country thoroughly. All the crew spoke English more or less, 
Lorenzo very well. By descent they were all Italians. Lorenzo 
proudly informed us that he was a Neapolitan, though he had 
never seen his native town, as he called it, but was born and had 
lived all his life in Corfu. Two spaniels, ‘Charlie’ and ‘ Prince,’ 
the property of Lorenzo, also accompanied us—good dogs, though 
a trifle wild. Our battery consisted of a 12-bore shot-gun each ; 
and we each had a combination weapon, of Austrian manufacture, 
of which the right barrel was a ‘450 Express, and the left could 
be used for either shot or ball. Most serviceable they proved. 

There is no difficulty about obtaining permission to shoot in 
Albania. An application to the English Consul will, after some 
slight delay, owing to the red-tapeism of the Turkish authorities, 
result in a formidable-looking document with a gorgeous red seal. 
This is all that is required, with the exception of a licence tu land 
firearms, which costs one franc. 

Our first destination was Santa Quaranta, a little village some 
twenty miles northward from Corfu, situated in a bay in which 
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there is tolerable anchorage. It is one of the best places on the 
coast for woodcock. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon of Thursday, February 21, 
we weighed anchor and started on our trip. It was a lovely 
evening: a cloudless sky, and the west one blaze of crimson 
glory, as the sun sank to rest behind the mountain of San 
Salvador. The sea grew rose-coloured in the light of the dying 
day, and as we sat on deck and listened to the gentle swish of the 
water, and watched the twinkling lights of Corfu, we congratu- 
lated ourselves on being in the ‘ Sunny South,’ far away from the 
frost and snow of higher latitudes. 


FAR FROM FROST AND SNOW 


We made an early start the next morning. Our appearance 
created quite a stir in the village, and a crowd of picturesquely 
clothed Albanians met us as we landed on the little pier. Santa 
Quaranta possesses signs of former importance—ruins of imposing 
buildings of Venetian times stand here and there ; but all it consists 
of now is a row of dirty tumbledown houses, standing on each 
side of a dirtier street paved with cobble-stones. We called on 
the Turkish official to present our documents. He was a young 
man, rather intelligent-looking, and very polite ; but conversation 
with him was difficult, to say the least of it. French was the 
only language of which we possessed a mutual knowledge. T. is 
a good linguist, whilst I have never got far beyond the stage of 
‘Delille’s Beginner’s Own French Book,’ but I am proud to say 
that I understood that Turk better than he did. We were obliged 
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to eat a villainous compound of roses, served in little glass dishes, 
with a glass of water. Most excellent coffee followed, and then 
cigarettes, made and licked by our friend the Turk ; but at last we 
managed to get away from him. We engaged a very good-looking 
Albanian to carry the luncheon-bag, and accompanied also by a 
gendarme, armed with a rifle longer than himself, set out for the 
haunts of the woodcock. A gendarme is attached to every 
shooting party, more as a matter of form than anything else, as 
the days of brigandage (in that part of the country, at least) are 
over ; but he comes in useful in keeping off the dogs—savage and 
ferocious brutes they are—that one meets with near every village. 
A walk of some three miles, along most infamously stony so-called 
paths, and across a swollen river, through which we had to wade 
waist-deep, as the bridge was broken down, brought us to a 
muddy plain, intersected by streams, the banks of which were 
clothed with tangled thickets, amounting in places to fair-sized 
woods. 

There is something strangely fascinating about the woodcock. 
In the first place, his plumage is so beautiful ; though sombre and 
quiet in colouring, the greys and browns are so artistically disposed 
as to make up a wonderfully effective whole. Then, his ways are 
so quaint—he so totally disregards all rules, and follows merely 
his own sweet will. Residents in Corfu have told me that the 
great woodcock years come about once in five years, but even in 
this respect there is no certainty. The season seems to make no 
difference either—one great year will be an intensely severe 
winter, the next may be equally mild. One fact is, however, 
firmly established, I fear; 7.e. that the woodcock are slowly but 
surely diminishing in numbers, and in the course of time will 
be pretty nearly exterminated. An Ishmael indeed is our little 
friend; wherever he goes, and at whatever time of year, he is 
relentlessly shot at—happily, he is often missed! ‘That brings us 
to his flight ; and therein lies his principal charm, perhaps. He 
. seems so easy to hit as he blunders up out of that briar-bush, 
with his ‘child-like and bland’ looking owlish flight. In the 
open, no doubt, he would be easy enough—but then, woodcock don’t 
sit in the open. In the woods, as he comes twisting and turning 
through the branches—but there, the reader knows as much 
or more about it than I do. But what can excel the joys of a 
day’s woodcock-shooting? That particular day will always be a 
red-letter one to me—the splashing through the mud and slime, 
the struggling through the thorn-bushes, the shouts of Lorenzo 
as he cheered on the dogs, the welcome cry of ‘.Cock over!’ and 
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the still more welcome thud as the beautiful bright-eyed bird fel! 
lifeless to the ground. We did not make a great bag—twelve in 
all; but (let me confess it) we missed some. Altogether, there 
were not a great many birds; it was too late in the season, and 
the main body had migrated—somewhere. 

We shot over the same ground the next day, but the night 
had made u great difference—-there were only a few stragglers left. 
I don’t think we saw more than half a dozen cock in all, of which 
I managed to secure three. 

We sailed back to Corfu that evening, and spent the Sunday 
there. It was the last day of Carnival, and the town was very 
lively. Crowds of people filled the big piazza, and there was a 
grand procession of masqueraders in the afternoon. Everyone 
pelted everyone else with bonbons, T. and I doing great execution 
upon the moving mass of people below from our windows in the 
hotel. At table dhéte we made the acquaintance of a young 
Scotchman and his mother, who were staying in our hotel. He 
had been shooting the previous week at another place on the 
Albanian coast, and had bagged a few woodcock, and a very fine 
wild boar. We soon struck up a friendship, and decided to join 
forces in future, and devote our attentions to pig. A little bay, 
called Triskoli, from the fact that there are three islands situated 
therein, was the scene of our first introduction to these gentry. 
From what I have seen of the Albanian wild boar he seems to be 


’ taller, lighter, and more active than his brother of Central Europe, 


better adapted for the rough hill-country that he haunts. In the 
hot weather he betakes himself to the mountains; but in tbe 
autumn he comes down to the dense scrub thickets that fringe 
the seashore and cover the low-lying land, and there remains 
through the winter. These covers are very thick, and it is with 
difficulty that the beaters force their way through them. The 
plan of campaign is very simple. The guns are placed on the 
edge of one of these covers, or, if the cover is large, on a convenicont 
clearing or pathway, and the game is driven up to them. ; 
But to return to our first day with the pig. We were four 
guns: D. (our new friend) ; C., a cousin of his, and a resident in 
Corfu; T., and myself. Lorenzo and Luigi (D.’s professional 
beater), with six or seven Albanians, did the beating, and ‘ Collio’ 
placed the guns. ‘Collio’ was also an Albanian, a short, active 
man of about forty, with a bald head and rather a handsome face. 
He enjoyed the reputation of knowing the haunts and habits of 
the pig better than anyone else in that part of the country. He 
had a very limited supply of English—of which, however, he was 
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extremely proud—and he aired it on every possible occasion. Each 
Albanian brought his own dog—a sort of rough-coated sheepdog, 
and exactly like a wolf in appearance. They vary very much in 
colour, but the handsomest are certainly the white ones. They 
are very savage, and forcibly resent the approach of a stranger ; 
an hour or two spent in their masters’ company, however, con- 
vinces them that one is quite respectable, and after that they 
become perfectly friendly. As a rule they will not tackle a boar, 
though they bay him when wounded ; and, unfortunately, they are 
quite useless on a blood-spoor. 

The cover we beat first was a long strip close to the sea, and 
bounded on the inland side by a high, precipitous cliff. T. was 
perched on the cliff, I was next to the sea, and D. and C. were 
posted between us. From the first moment of our introduction 
Collio attached himself to me, and always sat by me at my post, 
silent, motionless, watchful, and continually rolling and smoking 
cigarettes. 

After a wait of half an hour or so the shouts of the beaters 
were faintly borne to our ears on the breeze, and then the barking 
of dogs warned us that something was on foot. 

‘Pig! Come on, Effendi,’ whispered Collio. 

A minute or two, that seem like hours, pass, and then an 
occasional snap of a stick and a heavy grunting breathing show 
that the pig is bearing down straight on to us. C. fires a useless 
shot at the moving brushwood, which alters Piggy’s course, and 
next moment a great black, bristling boar comes into view, 
crashing through the cover some forty yards on my right. I 
have time to notice his appearance—seemingly all head—and his 
curious rocking-horse-like gallop, before firing. He answers my 
shot with an angry grunt, and then dives out of sight into a 
woody ravine. I fire my second barrel as he emerges on the 
opposite side, and he rolls head over heels, only to get up again 
and go on, however. 

‘Bravo, seignior! Pig morto!’ exclaims Collio. 

But that pig was far from being morto! We followed his 
tracks— great splashes of blood marked them for some distance— 
for more than an hour, till we finally lost them on some stony 
ground; then we beat the cover towards which he seemed to be 
heading, and the cover he had left, but we saw him no more. 

I regret to say that it was not till some days afterwards that 
some Albanians found him, still living, and put an end to his 
misery. My first shot had completely shattered his under jaw; 
the second had broken a hind leg, and raked forward through 
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his ribs. Altogether, a good big boar seems to be as difficult an 
animal to kill as there is; a shot through the heart is the only 
thing that will stop him on the spot. 

We had no luck in the afternoon, and the next day only saw 
one pig, which D. wounded and lost. The next two days were 
blank, but Saturday, March 2, was one of the best days we had. 
C. had been obliged to return to Corfu, but we had been reinforced 
by the arrival of Hancock and R., so numbered five guns. We 
shot over a tract of country that Lorenzo called ‘the Monastery,’ 
from the fact that an old ruined building of that ilk stood on a 
hill in the centre of it. 

The weather had been very unsettled, but Saturday morning 
broke bright and clear, and the Albanian mountains, with their 
snow-capped summits, stood out cold and white against the blue 
of.a cloudless sky. Our first beat was a promontory that ran 
out into the sea; and as I sat on a rock on the extreme right of 
the line of guns, with Collio, calm and impassive as ever, beside 
me, and looked down into the depths of the clear blue water, that 
broke in little wavelets on the shore a hundred feet below us, I 
felt it was a pleasure to be alive. But the beaters are visible on 
the opposite hill, there is a short, sharp bark from one of the 
dogs, and it is time to forget the beauty of the scenery and 
the fineness of the morning, and answer to the ‘ Look-out’ that 
Lorenzo sends across to us with all the strength of his lungs. 

‘Grando pig! Come on, Effendi,’ hisses out Collio, and we 
rush over the sharp rocks to cut off the retreat of a huge boar 
that looms up, big as a donkey, before us. 

“Crack!’ and the thud of the bullet follows. ‘Crack!’ again, 
and one of his forelegs is swinging uselessly in the air, broken at 
the shoulder. 

Two dogs are close on him, and he cannot face the hill with 
his broken foreleg, so he crashes back into the thick cover again 
as Hancock fires both barrels at him. 

He is standing at bay now, with all the dogs round him, 
turning and twisting, with foaming tusks and an angry gleam in 
his little wicked eye, as he tries to get rid of his canine enemies. 
One cannot shoot for fear of killing a dog. 

He shakes himself free, and moves on again. 

Hancock has reloaded, and comes plunging through the thorn- 
bushes to be in at the death. The boar sees him, and gathers 
himself together for one last charge. 

‘Bang!’ but he doesn’t stop. 

‘Bang!’ That bullet has reached his brain, and he lies dead 
one yard from Hancock’s feet. 
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The other guns and the beaters come up, and there is great 
rejoicing over the grim, grey carcase. He was a gallant old boar, 
and had fought bravely to the last; his head looks down on me 
now as I write. . 

One of the dogs had a nasty gash in the throat, but some 
brandy poured into the wound stopped the bleeding, and he soon 
recovered. This was the best dog we had—we called him ‘the 
Warrior ;’ in fact, he was the only one that would seize a boar. 
An Albanian values no possession so highly as his dog, so in case 
of a bay it is important to get to the place as quickly as possible ; 
a dog killed would cause trouble, and his loss would have to be 
made good. It is rather curious that Albanian wild boars very 


THREE JACKALS STEAL PAST 


seldom charge, even when wounded; and the Albanians follow 
them up without the slightest concern or fear. 

The big boar was a glorious beginning to our day, and our 
good fortune continued. The second drive was a blank, and we 
got nothing in the next; but two roebuck broke back through the 
beaters, and I had the pleasure of seeing three jackals steal close 
past D. It was very interesting to observe the careful way in 
which they slunk noiselessly along, reconnoitring from behind 
every bush—with such success, too, that though they all passed 
within twenty yards of D., he never saw them, despite my frantic 
gesticulations. 

The next beat was a long one, and we had nearly an hour to 
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wait. I was again on the extreme right, with D. next me. I 
had heard absolutely nothing, not even a shout from the distant 
beaters, when Collio, who had been apparently dozing, suddenly 
sat up, and said, ‘Pig! Come on, Effendi.’ Two or three minutes 
passed before I could see or hear anything, but then two three- 
quarter-grown pigs appeared, making straight for us. The first 
swerved, and raced past D., who had a difficult snap-shot at 
it, just as the second rushed by on my right. I fired both 
barrels, with no apparent success, and Collio’s face was a 
study. 

‘Pig no morto,’ he said, and he appeared to be on the verge of 
bursting into tears. 

However, when the beaters came up, and I suggested that 
he should go and look for blood, a triumphant shout from him 
announced that he had found, not blood, but the pig, stone-dead. 
It was shot through the heart, but had run on for more than fifty 
yards, and out of our sight, before falling. 

After lunch we had a long walk over very bad ground to get 
to our positions for the next cover. 

It held a plentiful supply of game, as T. emptied his four 
barrels unavailingly at a ‘sounder’ of half-grown pigs, and D. 
shot another small boar. 

We formed quite a triumphal procession back to the yachts 
that evening with our three pigs. 

We spent the Sunday and Monday in Corfu; and D. and I 
went after snipe on the Tuesday, as T. had stayed behind in 
Corfu for a dinner-party at the Empress of Austria’s palace. 

The Empress spends some time there every spring, but is very 
seldom seen by anyone. Her days are mostly spent in taking 
long solitary walks. I met her once. There is no mistaking the 
tall stately figure—slender and graceful as that of a girl of 
eighteen, despite her sixty years—though she kept her face 
hidden behind the black fan that she always carries. 

T. and Hancock ought to have joined us on the Wednesday 
morning, but they failed to put in an appearance, so D. and I had 
another day alone. We shot that week at a more inland place 
called Arapi, and to get to it had a long row across the Butrinto 
lake. Our Albanians camped out there instead of going back- 
wards and forwards. Their hardihood is extraordinary: a fire, 
seemingly in the most exposed place they can find, round which 
they lie, wrapped in their goatskin cloaks, is all they require for 
their night’s rest. Bread and water is their food and drink, 
though Collio did not despise a nip of our whisky. 
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We only saw one pig:on the Wednesday, and he gave us a 
wide berth; but I shot a roe-doe at 130 yards. 

Hancock and T. turned up on the Thursday morning (the 
fleshpots of Corfu had proved too strong an attraction for T. to 
tear himself away the preceding day), and we shot over the ‘big 
cover,’ as Lorenzo called it. There were a great many ‘ pig’— 
the beaters saw twenty-two during the day—but for the most 
part they broke back ; however, T. shot a fair boar (his first), and 
I knocked over an old sow. I also missed a wild cat—a great 
grief to me at the time, though I tried to comfort myself with 
the reflection that an Express rifle is not the best weapon to use 
for a running cat. I was fated to meet with that cat again ! 

Friday was the most miserable day imaginable—it poured with 
rain from morning till night—and we saw absolutely nothing. 

Saturday was a better day with regard to weather, but we had 
poor sport; all the ‘ pig’ broke back, and the total bag consisted 
of a roebuck,.that D. killed with a bullet through the eaante as it 
tore past him—a wonderfully good shot. 

It is very important to always drive ‘pig’ down wind. There 
is an old German fable, spoken of in one of the volumes of that 
excellent series, ‘The Badminton Library,’ that relates how, 
when a hair blew from the head of the hunter the red deer heard 
it, the chamois saw it, and the wild boar smelt it; and I myself 
have seen two ‘pig’ stand like pointers a quarter of a mile from 
the guns, and, having satisfied themselves that the air was tainted 
by the presence of man, turn tail and bolt back into cover; and 
the united efforts of beaters and dogs could not force them again 
in the right (or, in their opinion, the wrong) direction. 

We again spent the Sunday in Corfu, and took leave of our 
friends the D.’s, who were obliged to return home. T. and I shot 
all the week, but we were clean out of luck, and saw next to 
nothing. The weather was becoming very hot, and as the ‘pig’ 
seemed to be making for the mountains in consequence, we 
determined to strike still further inland the following week. . 

The Wednesday morning found us beating some small covers 
on the bank of a river, and, after two or three unsuccessful 
drives, T. shot a half-grown boar. There was a rather curious 
incident in connection with it. Two ‘pig’ passed between T. 
and myself, and T. fired at one of them, and apparently missed it, 
but the boar dropped dead to my shot. On going up to it we 
found, however, that both balls had pierced its heart, and the 


tracks of the bullets had crossed one another in the form of a 
letter X. 
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At lunch-time a shepherd came up and told us that four ‘ pig’ 
were accustomed to haunt a small gully halfway up a neigh- 
bouring mountain; so we decided to try it, though we felt some- 
what unbelieving. It was a stiff climb up, and when we reached 
the place there seemed hardly cover enough to shelter a hare, 
much less a pig. However, the shepherd was right, for no sooner 
had the beaters got round, and begun their advance, than a fine 
boar passed close by T., who killed him with a single shot in the 
neck. The next moment a second one jumped up from the shade 


HER LAST LOOK 


of a thorn-bush. He was above me, and though he fell to my 
shot, he picked himself up, and charged straight down the hill at 
me. But ‘the Warrior’ was close behind him, and, pinning him 
by the ear, bore him to the ground. The bullet, too, had done its 
work, and the second ball I gave him was hardly necessary. A 
third pig broke back through the beaters without our getting a 
shot at it; but the fourth one was not at home. 

We found quite a crowd of Albanians in the valley at the 
foot of the mountain, who had been watching the battle from 
afar. They were very eager to see our rifles, so we exhibited 
them, amid loud murmurs of admiration. One old fellow wanted 
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to try mine, but I was short of cartridges, so I drew the line at 
that. 

It was hard work to convey our spoils back to the lake. We 
tried to hire a horse from the Albanians to carry them; but they 
are Mahomedans in that part of the country, and would not 
allow even a horse of theirs to be defiled by contact with an 
accursed pig! At last by liberal payment we prevailed on two of 
them to help our beaters to carry the ‘ pig’ slung on poles, on the 
understanding that they were only to handle the poles, and not 
the carcases. 

The next day was our last in Albania, and we shot the ‘big 
cover’ again. T. and I each wounded and lost a boar; but I 
killed a roebuck with a rather good head, and, what was still 
more satisfactory, bagged the wild cat. . 

I was posted at the corner of a lake, and by the side of a 
little stream that ran into it—-exactly the same place where I had 
previously seen her—and thinking it possible that she might show 
herself again, I slipped a shot-cartridge into the right barrel of 
my gun. 

A wait of a few minutes, and then —— What is that tawny 
yellowish thing that comes slinking along so quietly ? 

It is—the cat ! 

She trots along till she reaches an open spot, and then stands 
still, and looks at me. Poor pussy! It is her last look at any- 
thing. A report, and when the smoke clears I see my victim 
stretched out—dead ! 

We rowed down the Butrinto River at sunset to where our 
yacht lay anchored—lay like some black spectre on a sea of 
molten gold. And as we looked back at the little knot of 
Albanians, who waved us a last farewell, we felt that in these 
rough men—rough as the hillsides of their own land—we were 
leaving behind us, not the mere acquaintances of everyday life, 
but tried and trusty friends. 

And so, with a sigh of regret, we left Albania. 


FREDERICK ARCHER 


BY GODFREY BOSVILE 


SEVERAL years have elapsed since this wonderful jockey, in 
shattered health, groped for a revolver within his reach, and, 
pulling the trigger, terminated one of the most extraordinary 
careers that has ever been connected with Turf history. 

Yet, strangely enough, the appalling suddenness of his awful 
end seemed in perfect harmony with his fearless, overbearing 
disposition. To die when quite young, with his name still fresh 
upon all lips, to leave in his prime the racecourse he loved so well, 
and to pass away into the unknown, was the self-chosen fate of 
an almost ideal horseman. 

The leading characteristics of this famous jockey were an 
indomitable will, and courage developed in so marked a degree, 
that had he chosen a different calling, it is probable that he would 
have been equally successful as a leader of men. 

When in repose, Archer’s striking face had a dreamy expres- 
sion, but no sooner did his strong well-shaped hands feel the 
touch of the reins than a curiously earnest look crept over the 
corners of his mouth, his brow wrinkled into a frown, and his 
eyes lit up with ill-suppressed excitement. The superhuman 
energy so prominent in the deceased jockey was indicated in 
every curve and attitude of his lithe and beautifully proportioned 
figure. Probably no horseman ever got into the saddle who had 
more perfectly shaped legs for riding; they were long, thin, and 
straightly put on, but not in the least bowed; he was tall and 
slight. In colours he was so spick-and-span that he narrowly 
escaped being a dandy; his racing cap and jacket were most 
carefully arranged, and his irreproachable breeches and neat top- 
boots fitted faultlessly. 

Fred Archer was the chief exponent of nigger-driving jockey- 
ship. When racing he gave the impression of being chronically 
on the alert, whilst he communicated his own lightning quickness 
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to whatsoever horse he rode. He may be said to have forced the 
very maximum exertion out of every mount. For the moment 
he seemed to inspire his horse with his own determination, riding 
energetically every yard of the way, and finishing in a marvellous 
style with the most brilliant dash. 

He was scarcely ever shut in, and had no scruples whatsoever 
about putting anyone over the rails who got in his way, neither 
giving nor expecting to receive any quarter. From choice he 
preferred waiting on his opponents to making the pace, and was 
in the habit of coming up on the rails, like a whirlwind, catching 
the leading horses in the last few strides, and making a close 
finish amidst breathless interest. This extraordinary jockey was 
quicker at getting away than any amateur or professional in the 
annals of racing. Directly the flag fell he always gained something, 
an advantage he often maintained to the end when the distance 
was five furlongs. He loved riding any sort of race; whether 
Derby winner or ‘selling plater,’ in his iron grip it was coaxed, 
or more likely punished, until he got it home, ridden hard 
the whole -way through with good judgment. The profound 
contempt he appeared to hold his fellow-creatures in was not 
entirely unprovoked. If ‘Archer was up’ on a complete outsider, 
whose previous performance showed inferior form, it did not 
prevent the public from backing the idol; it was the jockey they 
depended on, not the horse, and the price shortened in a most 
amazing manner. Love of applause, concealed from the outer 
world by the careless look on his face, a wounded vanity, and a 
most violent temper, often gave rise to exhibitions of unnecessary 
severity. ‘Archer wins!’ or ‘Archer’s beat!’ might be heard 
all over the densely packed stands. Then the great jockey would 
be seen coming up the straight, sitting down in his saddle, spur- 
ring and thrashing a beaten horse, the loud cracks resounding yet 
again and again even after the winning post had been passed. 

But those head finishes! Ah, how different was the scene 
when the finest horseman in the world had a mount worthy of his 
genius—for he had genius! When every inch was disputed by 
jockeys who were his equals in many respects, when a mass of 
bright silk, white breeches, and glossy thoroughbreds rounded 
Tattenham Corner ‘all of a heap,’ and Archer, hugging the white 
rails from start to finish as was his wont, suddenly shot out of the 
Derby group, amidst yells for the favourite, which lasted until 
the numbers went up and the ‘all right’ was called. Oh! those 
days when racing was the finest of the fine arts; long will they 
be remembered, never will they be seen again ; for Archer is dead. 
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Yet he had worthy rivals ; a Tom Cannon, a Wood, a Fordham, 
and an Osborne, were all foemen worthy of his steel. Still, when 


-we recall the palmiest days of flat racing, Archer’s head victories, 


and his untimely death, we must not overlook the dozens of 
horses whose hearts were broken in his desperate finishes. But, 
in spite of all, his fame is imperishable, and the efforts of an 
Anti-Gambling League will never erase the name of Fred Archer 
from sporting literature, or lower his reputation, for he was indeed 
the Napoleon of the Turf. 

His hands, most judges agreed, were inferior to Tom Cannon’s, 
especially on a two-year-old, but his unrivalled success may safely 
be attributed to his energy, will, and distribution of weight. He 
varied his seat according to the nature of the ground, riding on 
his horse’s withers on the level, and leaning back in the saddle 
whilst he rattled down inclines ; easing slightly uphill, and finally 
gathering himself and his horse together, in order to make one 
of his superhuman efforts in those exciting finishes with which 
his name has so often been associated. But his ungovernable 
temper was vented in a thousand different ways. He achieved 
the highest feats of horsemanship by temporarily subduing every 
feeling in order to win his race, but on returning to the paddock 
the pent-up passions often had their reaction. Nearly all connected 
with him were frightened by his explosions of wrath and cruel 
biting words. Many jockeys, trainers, and even owners quailed 


before his overbearing manner and supercilious airs. 


In everyday dress he did not affect the horsey style, but his 
clothes were exceptionally well cut, and his tie neatly arranged. 
Archer’s restless spirit yearned after excitement; only for a few 
moments was he capable of controlling his fierce passions, and his 
high-strung nature found an outlet in physical deeds of daring. 

In the zenith of his fame no day was too long for him, or no 
feat that is possible in a flat race too difficult for him to accom- 
plish. He hated pedestrian exercise, was most abstemious in his 
use of alcohol, and we may safely aver that the only fear he 
experienced was the dread of his ever increasing weight. Away 
from a racecourse he grew gloomy and despondent, whilst the 
dreamy, almost pensive, eyes seemed to betoken a prophetic 
knowledge of a violent death. 

His face was swarthy for an Englishman ; he walked with a 
stoop, and when riding hunched his back more than most jockeys ; 
whilst his general appearance was that of a delicate man, who 
scorned yet had grown accustomed to public flattery. There 
have been many conjectures as to how good Fred Archer really 
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was, and few questions could be more difficult to answer. On a 
three-year-old, or aged horse, he was probably about two pounds 
better than any jockey of the past or present generation, his 
lightning starts giving him especial advantage in five-furlong 
races. ‘Tom Cannon was his equal, however, and many consider 
his superior, on a two-year-old. Though the name of Fred 
Archer has been associated with brilliant finishes, his victories 
were more frequently due to his knack in ‘getting off’ directly 
the flag dropped; whilst his notorious disregard for his fellow- 
jockeys made weaker horsemen give way to him, and ‘the 
Tinman,’ seizing his opportunity, turned what might otherwise 
have been a defeat into a well-ridden victory. 

The late Lord Falmouth had first call on his services, and the 
nickname of ‘the Tinman’ originated from the mines on his 
patron’s Cornish estate. Archer’s love of courting danger often 
made him foolhardy. He delighted in rattling up to a jump 
without taking the trouble to even steady his horse, and not 
infrequently his hunters or hacks would turn a complete somer- 
sault. But quite undismayed, the jockey would remount and 
gallop wildly on, sometimes spilling himself and his horse at 
three consecutive fences. 

Towards the close of his career he lost several races through 
sheer weakness. Turkish baths, large doses of medicine, and diet 
insufficient to support his frame, played sad havoc with his con- 
stitution. In spite of the large fortune he had amassed, which 
he seemed incapable of enjoying, his life was a misery to him, for 
he had reduced himself to a living skeleton ; but he was temperate 
in his habits, and an early riser to the last, and passionately fond 
of riding gallops. 

Though education and different pursuits make poet and soldier 
differ from the-wearer of silk on a flat racecourse, nevertheless 
there are points of resemblance between Archer and Clive, whose 
end was similar; and there was even a certain affinity between 
this ideal jockey and the satirical Byron, both delighting to dazzle 
the world, and ride roughshod over its feelings. Archer may 
have been a freak of nature, but he unquestionably possessed 
enormous individuality and high gifts. 
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THE MONSTER FISH 
A MYSTERY OF LAKE FAEMUND 


BY CAPTAIN GERARD FERRAND 


*So you really believe that some kind of monster fish exists in this 
lake, do you?’ I asked. 
‘Oh, yes,’ answered the elder of the two boatmen ; ‘ it is quite 


certain there is such a fish, for my comrade here and I have both 
seen it.’ 


‘How big was it?’ said I. 

‘It is very difficult to judge, as we didn’t see the whole of it at 
one time, so we couldn’t reckon how much there was under water ; 
but we saw the greater part of the length above water.’ 

‘And, pray, how much might that have been ?’ I asked. 

‘As long or longer than the longest oar we have in the boat,’ 
he replied. 

‘Come, now,’ I protested, ‘you don’t seriously expect me to 
believe there are fish in this lake nine or ten feet in length, 
and, moreover, that you two men have had the luck to see one of 
them ?’ 

‘Well,’ responded the first speaker, ‘I don’t say there are 
many such fish, but that we two saw a fish of some kind unknown 
to anyone hereabouts, and of several feet in length, is as certain 
as that there is water in Faemund Sjéen.’ 
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By this time I was becoming interested in the men’s assertions, 
and realised the fact that it was a sore subject with them, as 
they had evidently been exposed to more or less ridicule from 
their neighbours for their belief in the existence of this monster. 
So I proceeded to interrogate the elder man. ‘ Was it a big lake 
trout (Sj6 Orret) you saw?’ 

‘Oh, no! a lake trout was not the fish we saw. The largest we 
ever heard of, which was caught in this lake, was under 40 lbs.’ 

‘Why, of course, it was a gigantic pike,’ I said. 

‘Not at all,’ he replied quickly ; ‘for though a large pike has 
been caught in this lake weighing 112 lbs., it was different in 
appearance, and would swim quite differently from the fish we saw, 
which must have been two or three hundred pounds in weight.’ 

I could not help smiling incredulously, though I noted that my 
informant was quite in earnest about his big fish. 

‘Well, now,’ said I, after considering the subject, ‘I think 
I have a clue to the kind of fish you saw; you say it was a very 
long fish, and swam differently to a trout or a pike ?’ 

‘ Yes, that is true,’ replied both at once. 

‘Well, then,’ said I, ‘it must have been an overgrown “lake” 
(pronounced larker, Lota vulgaris, English “eelpout” or “ bur- 
bolt”); they have been known to attain the weight of 301bs., and 
a fish of that weight would be probably nearly five feet in length, 
and would correspond to the fish you saw.’ 

‘No,’ the man replied earnestly, ‘it was not a “lake,” for it 
had a greenish body, and a “lake” is dark brown and yellow 
spotted. We know what a “lake” is like, for we have caught 
scores under the ice in winter, some up to 8 or 10 lbs., and no 
doubt we haven’t caught the biggest; but we have never before 
or since seen a fish like the one we saw that summer evening.’ 

The conversation then flagged for a time, and we sat buried 
in thought looking into the burning logs of our campfire. I then 
offered each of them a glass of aquavit, thinking it probable I 
should presently hear of some gigantic land animal—elk or bear, 
possibly. When they had emptied their glasses, the other man, 
who had joined very little in the conversation, except for the 
purpose of backing up his friend’s assertions, asked if it were 
possible that there might be a kind of ‘ 8jé-kraken,’ or ‘ $jé-orm ’ 
(lake-kraken, or lake-serpent), still existing in a large and little 
known lake like Faemund, being a survival from the olden times. 

At this question, which was put in a ludicrously serious manner, 
my Norwegian servant burst out laughing; but I checked him, as 
I could see it irritated our boatmen, who had evidently seen some- 
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thing abnormal. I replied that it was altogether impossible. I 
then asked, ‘ Will you now relate to me carefully the whole story 
of your adventure with this big fish, as I want to form some 
definite opinion of the shape and appearance of the creature ?’ 

Thus bidden, the old boatman cheerfully assented; but before 
I give his story I think it is necessary to give some short description 
of Lake Faemund, or Faemund Sjéen, as it is called in Norsk, 
to explain where I was, and how I came to be in the company 
of these two believers in the existence of a somewhat mythical 
monster inhabiting this lake. 

It happened in this wise: about the middle of the seventies I 
determined to explore the wild and almost unknown regions (to 
Englishmen at least) round the lake in question, which is the 
second largest in Norway. It is ‘about forty miles in length, 
from three to four miles in average width, and 2,200 feet above 
sea level. In its broadest part it is some seven miles in width, 
and just near there is situated an uninhabited island, six or seven 
English miles in circumference, covered with Scotch and spruce 
firs, with an unoccupied log hut, on the western shore. I believe 
I was at the time the first Englishman for many years to visit 
this district—at any rate this is what the two elderly men who 
lived at the south end of the lake assured me. I had come up to 
these high regions with my tents and baggage (using packhorses 
of course), travelling on foot from Stor Sjéen in Nord Osterdalen, 
and taking some three days on the actual journey. I had fished 
in Sdlen Sjéen, Ister Sjéen, and the various lakes, streams, and 
rivers in the district, enjoying excellent sport both with trout 
and grayling, but having heard reports of gigantic pike and trout 
in Faemund, I pushed on from a village called Galten, after staying 
three weeks or so there and at the above-named places. 

Late one afternoon I got to the house where these two people 
lived and stayed there one day to fish the river, and on the next 
hired the men with their boat to transport me with my tents, 
baggage, Norwegian servant, and my two bear hounds to the north 
end of the lake. I intended spending a week or so on the trip up, 
camping on each side, for the purpose of exploring its capabilities 
in the way of fishing, and also for elk and bear hunting. I was 
obliged to go up the east side at starting, as it began to blow 
hard from about NN.E., and we were forced to hug the shore 
quite close. By-and-bye a heavy gale got up, and as it was quite 
impossible to row against it we went ashore and pitched tents 
near a place called Sorken. We left again next day, and got to 
a sheltered bay, where we had to stop, as the wind had increased 
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to the force of a small hurricane, and a very heavy sea was raging no 
the lake. It was here we were camped at the opening of my story. 
IT had just finished supper, and we were all sitting round the 


camp fire listening to the discussion about the lake monster, as 
before mentioned ; but 


now let the old boat- 
man tell the tale in his 
own way. 

‘Yes,’ said he, ‘ we 
saw it plain enough, 
and it wasn’t possible 
we could make any 
mistake. It was about 
a week after “ St. 
Han’s dag” (Midsum- 
mer day), I and my 
comrade here had been 
fishing round Soller 
Oen, the big island you 
see away there to the 
north-west. We were 
proceeding slowly over 
towards the east side 
of the lake, as we were 
in no hurry whatever ; 
it was a real fine sum- 
mer evening, and there 
wasn’t a breath of wind 
on the surface of the 
lake. My comrade was 
rowing, whilst I was 
sitting with my back 
to the stern shoving DiscusstING THE LAKE MONSTER 
gently with my oars. 

Suddenly he ceased rowing, and in a startled voice said, “ What- 
ever kind of beast is that which is following us astern?” 

‘I looked over my shoulder and saw a queer-looking creature 
approaching us; it was almost on the surface of the water, and 
appeared to us to be making straight for the stern of the boat. It 
swam up to within ten or twelve feet, and then sheered off to the 
right side and passed slowly on ahead of us. How far was it ? 
Certainly not more than sixteen feet at the farthest when it 
swam past us,’ 
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‘But what was it like?’ I asked. 

‘Well, it had a broad, hideous, flat-looking head, and we both 
noticed long bits of flesh sticking out of the side of its mouth ; 
its skin was quite smooth.’ 

‘Like a lake’s,’ I suggested once more. 

‘No,’ said he, ‘ not like a lake’s. It was of a greenish tinge ; 
and swam with a wavy motion, and, as I told you before, it was 
quite as long as our longest oar.’ 

‘Why on earth did you not row at it, and bang on to it with 
your oars ?’ I asked. 

‘Oh, that is a very easy thing to say now,’ remarked the old 
boatman, ‘ but we were so taken by surprise at the size of the 
beast, that we never thought of doing anything, and I really 
believe we were both a bit frightened.’ 

The other man assented to this, and ee that he cer- 
tainly was, and thought it wisest to let the ‘§jé-orm,’ or lake 
serpent, go on his way unmolested. 

I asked if the creature saw them. They both replied that he 
must have seen them, as he fixed his cold, evil-looking eye on the 
boat, and kept steadily on his course from them without going 
under water, and disappeared in the distance. 

I asked how long ago it was since this took place, and if any- 
one else had seen such a fish. 

They both agreed it was about four or five years ago, that no 
one else had ever seen it, and that they had never seen any- 
thing like it again. They also said there had always been a 
tradition of something of the kind having been seen in this lake, 
but as there were so very few inhabitants in the district no 
wonder the creature was seldom seen. This was all the infor- 
mation I was able to procure on the subject ; but I made a note 
of the circumstance, and marked the place the men pointed out, 
as we passed up the lake; I determined to have a try after that 
monster fish some day, and wondered what it could have been 
that the two men saw, but no satisfactory solution of the mystery 
presented itself, 

I gave up the idea that year of trying specially for him as 
I had intended, for I had no tackle fit to hold such a beast should 
I be so fortunate as to hook him; soI remained at the north 
end of the lake, and fished from there all the tarns, rivers, and 
tributaries accessible from the peasant’s house in which I was 
living. 

The following year I arrived at the lake on July 4, which is 
quite soon enough for those high regions. I had some very large 
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artificial baits made for me, brought some extra strong salmon 
lines, and had strong trolling tops made for my rods, &e. I 
tried in various parts of the lake for that monster fish, and had 
some tolerable sport with pike and lake trout, but I could not 
raise the Sjé-orm, as we used to call him. I lost lots of tackle 
and bait with big pike, as some of them pulled the wire gimp 
traces all to pieces, and one day I caught a 28-pounder which 
mauled a brand-new solid gutta-percha roach bait, seven inches 
long (used for the first time), out of all recognition ; the pike had 
got the whole bait in his mouth and crushed it with his teeth; 
however it is not necessary to enumerate all my casualties. I 
had some tolerable sport notwithstanding, and killed 623 Ibs. 
weight of all kinds, pike, trout, perch and grayling, but never 
hooked the big fish nor any very big lake fish at all, the largest 
lake trout I killed not being more than 14 lbs., the biggest 
pike 28 lbs. I also managed to catch an abominably stiff neck 
through sitting so long in a boat in the cold wind, it being an 
atrociously cold summer and the wind principally in the North, 
which spoilt my sport considerably. I did not get rid of it until 
a fortnight afterwards, when the elk season had begun. 

The two following years I fished in and around Faemund, both 
times with a companion, but we had indifferent sport, and by 
this time I had begun to look on the monster fish as a mythical 
beast—a creature probably evolved out of the inner conscious- 
ness of the two boatmen, by the medium of a bottle or two of 
aquavit. 

Early in July 1881 I was again in those regions, and found 
fairly comfortable quarters on the western side not far from the 
lake, and near the widest part, where the wooded island, called 
Soller Oen, was situated. I had not been long at my new abode 
before I determined to camp on the island and fish round it, as I 
heard there were big trout and pike to be found near the shore. 
I took tents therefore, and camped near the log hut on the west 
side of the island. I must mention here that I had bought an 
enormous electro-plated bait for pike at Gothenburg in Sweden, 
at which place I stopped en route to Christiania. I bought also 
an extra-strong English-made salmon line. They use these strong 
lines and big baits for fishing in Lake Wenern, where the trout 
and pike are of a gigantic size Previous to leaving England, I 
had a large gruesome-looking fish bait made by an enterprising 
blacksmith who was quite a genius in his way. This was con- 
structed of two thin pieces of sheet iron, painted and varnished 
so as to resemble a 1-lb. roach; there were fifteen hooks, in 
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threes, scattered about the body of this phantom, and I had thick 
brass swivels and twisted brass wire fixed on for a trace. 

I used both these large baits several times, sometimes sunk at 
a depth of from forty to fifty feet, but I never caught anything 
on the sheet-iron roach, though on the electro-plated bait I got 
a large pike, which was the largest I ever caught in this lake, 
weighing close on 37 lbs., and he gave me some trouble before I 
hauled him into the boat, though he was well gaffed. He seized 
hold of my leg in the bottom of the boat as I was clubbing him 
on the head, and nearly got his teeth through my leather gaiters. 

This year I also killed a lake trout of over 16 lbs., using a 
perch of over 1 lb. weight for bait; I was trying for the ‘lake 
serpent’ at the time, or for any large pike that might happen to 
be around, but rose this fine trout instead, which I regretted didn’t 
take a large salmon fly I had on the other line, in which case he 
would have given better sport. For some days I had indifferent 
luck and rose no fish of any size worth mentioning. I had only 
recently been considering the advisability of changing my quarters 
and trying some other part of the lake; as it was now late in 
August, however, I delayed moving, and still kept to my island 
camp. I congratulated myself eventually that I had decided to 
remain, as the following strange adventure happened to me in the 
evening of the very next day. . 

I had been out fishing from early morning, spinning round 
the island at short and long distances from the shore; it was the 
second time I had been round that day, and I was now about 
400 yards from the shore on the N.E. side. I had the sheet-iron 
roach bait on my thickest line and strongest rod, which was on 
the right side facing the stern. On the other side I was spinning 
a gutta-percha phantom, and had also a couple of large trout flies 
on an ordinary salmon line. 

My Norwegian servant was rowing, and we were proceeding 
serenely along before a fresh S.E. breeze, when suddenly there 
came a tremendous tug at the right-hand line, on which was 
the sheet-iron bait aforesaid. I immediately seized the rod on 
the other side and gave it to the man to reel up—whiz-z-z, 
and whir-r-r-r went the reel of the first rod, which was pulled 
violently out of its place, and my gaff, landing-net, and gun 
(which I always carried in the boat) became generally and indis- 
criminately mixed up with the line and reel; the whole outfit, in 
fact, was nearly overboard before I could get hold of the butt-end 
of the rod. When I had at last grasped it in my hands, cleared 
away the other things, and begun to reel up, I found I had hooked 
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something which seemed like a dead weight, and I at once con- 
cluded I had got hold of a sunken rock or a sodden trunk of a 
tree, which one occasionally meets with some yards under water. 
When my man had rapidly reeled up the line, and placed the rod 
in the boat, he took the oars and proceeded to back water with all 
his might and main, as I had by this time over 100 yards of line 
run out; meantime I reeled up slowly, keeping a firm hold of 
whatever was at the other end. It seemed to be very low down 
at first, but at length appeared to be gradually rising towards 
the surface. I had recovered some 90 yards of line, and was 
slowly, but surely, approaching what I feared was only a tree 
trunk. I was standing on the stern seat, keenly searching the 
depths, when I plainly caught sight of a great length of some- 
thing not very far below the surface of the water. It lay perfectly 
motionless at the time, and I saw that it was of a dark, greenish 
colour, on the only part visible to me, and at the moment I con- 
cluded it must be a sodden log floating under water, with possibly 
some dark green moss on the bark. That is what passed through 
my mind at the time. I was bearing as much as I dared on 
the rod, which had a most unusual strain on it, all the time as 
the line was reeled up short and quite taut. I had just given 
another pull at it, when suddenly the ‘log’ was galvanised into 
life and action, and with a powerful and unmistakably fish-like 
motion, the creature dived slowly, but determinedly down towards 
the depths of the lake, keeping, however, at about thirty or forty 
yards under water. He took out, I should say, 120 yards of line 
at that run; then stopped and sulked. I could not get him to 
move a single inch for quite five minutes, and again it seemed 
as if I was pulling on a mere dead weight. 

I shouted to my man to back water again hard, as the wind 
was blowing us on, the line was perilously taut, and the rod 
bending nearly double ; he did so with all his strength. Presently 
the line began to slacken, and I reeled up again as quickly 
as I possibly could, until I had wound up fifty yards or so, 
then it got taut once more, and I became aware that the beast 
was coming our way, though at a considerable depth under water. 
‘ Whatever have I got hold of now?’ said I, as, by this time, it 
was manifestly certain I had hooked a fish of an unusually gigan- 
tic size and weight. ‘Perhaps we have got hold of the Sjé-orm 
at last!’ replied my man with a laugh, but this soon changed into 
a look of intense astonishment as the powerful creature swam 
swiftly and silently past us in deep water, parallel with the boat’s 
course (which we had just altered) and at about twenty-five to 
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thirty yards distance. ‘A hundred-pound pike more likely!’ I 
rejoined. Away went the fish, causing the line to hiss in the 
water as he sped on his mad career. He soon got ahead of us 
again, though my man backed water at a great rate, assisted by 
the wind, which was now at our backs, and he appeared to be 
heading for the north end of the lake, which was some twenty 
miles off. I may as well mention here that for several minutes 
at a time I let him tow us along, and told my man to cease 
backing water, and to rest on his oars, just to see what would 
happen ; true, the wind was blowing fresh, in gusts, but there 
was not the slightest doubt in my mind at the time that the 
creature pulled us along with very little inconvenience to himself, 
but I was so fearful of my line or rod breaking under the strain 
that I did not allow this towing business to go on for long. 
By-and-bye he rose again, nearer the surface, yet still increasing 
his distance little by little, and taking with him more line, which 
I was forced to let out. 

All this time I had been grasping the rod and line tightly 
with my left hand, only letting out as little as was absolutely 
necessary. At last, after several powerful tugs at the line, he 
appeared to be really approaching the surface, of which fact I 
informed my man, who was most eager to get a glimpse of the 
§j6-orm, as he had now begun to call him. 

He was standing up in the boat whilst backing water, and 
looking intently on ahead ; I also was standing up, with one foot 
raised on the stern seat, and straining my eyes in the same 
direction, when, quickly and suddenly, the creature rose on the 
surface. We both saw him at the same instant, and quite dis- 
tinctly, as he appeared on the top of the water and turned his 
whole broadside on to us. It is very difficult to give a detailed 
description of the monster—for monster he was without any 
reasonable doubt—as he did not remain for any length of time on 
the surface, but at that identical moment I reckoned he was cer- 
tainly not more than seventy or eighty yards at the farthest, as 
he was within a fair shooting distance for a duck gun. Both of 
us noticed a vast wide bulk of something which we took to be 
his head, over which the swell of the waters seethed and foamed. 
We had ample time to calculate that there was a distance of 
several feet between the curve of his body near the tail fin, which 
we clearly saw, and the brass wire trace attached to the bait, 
which was obviously inside his monstrous mouth. One circum- 
stance I particularly noticed at the time was that the bright 
glow of the setting sun sparkled merrily on the large brass 
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swivels of the trace, close to his mouth. These double swivels 
certainly were not more than five or six inches from the bait, 
therefore were very near the mouth of the brute. This fixed my 
attention at the time of his rising to the surface, and was the 
only fair chance I obtained of making any but a rough guess at 
his length; but, judging from what I saw, I should be inclined 
to estimate the distance between the swivel nearest his mouth 
and the tail at not less than seven or eight feet. 

Neither of us could see the shape of his head, for he never 
once raised it, though, as I have remarked, I had seventy yards 
of line, trace and all, out of the water straight from his mouth, 
which kept a most unusually powerful and determined grip on 
my tackle. He was quite broadside on to us at one time, but 
remained only a brief period on the surface, as apparently he did 
not relish the waves breaking on his back and head. Suddenly, 
whilst we were observing his movements with eager eyes, he 
made a dash forward at right angles to the boat, then he gave a 
tremendous lash or two on the waves with his curved tail, quite 
three feet of which we both saw. This, in the gleam of the 
sunlight, appeared to be of a greenish hue, and the end of it seemed 
to us at the time to resemble a huge fan; it was certainly not 
the least like the tail of a pike or lake trout, neither did it bear 
any resemblance to the tail of a burbolt (lake in Norsk). 

After a short but determined struggle, and a few preliminary 
tugs, he dived again straightway into the depths without even 
giving us a glance of farewell. I kept a taut hand on him, 
however, all this time, but it was all to no purpose; I could not 
check his headlong descent by any manner of means, fair or 
foul, and the speed at which the line ran out at times caused my 
left thumb to feel very unpleasantly hot. At last down he went, 
steadily and surely down, until he had exhausted all my line, 
which measured about 140 or 150 yards. The strain on the rod 
was so great that I feared it would break off at the second joint, 
so I let him pull on the line alone, which he did with a ven- - 
geance. My man hadn’t ceased to back water all this time, as 
the fish was going on ahead as well as down, but it was of no 
earthly use, the fish was our master. At last, snap went the line 
and he was gone, taking with him my sheet-iron bait and about 
150 yards of my strongest and best line. We were perfectly 
dumb-foundered at our bad luck, and could not imagine what kind 
of a fish it was. 

We tried all we could to recover the line, rowing about for 
some time, as the wind began to drop not long after, and the 
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lake swell soon went down. We then went on shore, and I got 
another long thick line, I tied this and two or three other lines 
together, which we weighted, and then rowed to the spot where 
I had lost the fish. I sounded the place, and found a great depth 
of water, somewhere about 760 feet or more; we also tried with ~ 
weighted lines and a small grapnel to hook some of that line up 
again; but we never got it, nor saw anything more of the 
monster fish, which had gone direct to the bottom, probably to 
gorge and digest my bait. What eventually happened to him I 
know not, as we never heard of any big dead fish being found. 
It is probable that he actually succeeded in digesting the bait, or 
possibly in disgorging it, hooks and all. 

Shortly after this adventure I read in a French newspaper an 
account of a monster fish lately caught in Lake Constance. It 
was known there by the name of Wels—Silurus glanis. It was 
over seven feet in length, and of an enormous weight. No fish 
of that kind had been caught in the lake since 1498. It is 
common in the Danube, where it grows to an immense size, some 
400 or 500 lbs. It has been caught in Lake Wenern, Sweden, 
and also in Norway. I have now no doubt in my own mind that 
the monster fish I struggled with in Lake Faemund was a sly 


Silurus—though up to the present I have not heard of one being 
caught there. 
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WALKS AND CLIMBS IN THE ZILLERTHAL 


BY LIONEL W. CLARKE 


THERE has been an enormous increase of late years in the popu- 
larity of mountaineering as a sport. The time is not yet long 
past when it was indulged in only by a few, and the man who 
had ascended the Matterhorn or Mont Blanc was regarded by his 
fellows much as an Arctic explorer is now, as a bold adventurer 
who had dared to face the forces of nature in her wildest fast- 
nesses; while by some he was looked upon as a rash enthusiast, 
sadly wanting in regard for the safety of human life. Times have 
quickly changed ; and now those who would attain distinction of 
this kind by mountaineering must seek more distant and less well- 
known groups than the Alps: they must climb to heights hitherto 
unattained, or explore, amid huge ranges like the Andes or the 
Himalayas, regions not yet trodden by the foot of man. 

But though the Alps are now so universally known, and are 
the yearly summer resort of many hundreds of Englishmen, 
there still remain among them districts which our countrymen 
affect hardly at all; and one of the most beautiful-of these is 
the Zillerthal group,in Tyrol. A short account of some walks 
and climbs made in this district during the summer of 1896 may 
perhaps be not uninteresting to English lovers of the mountains. 

Our party, three in number, started from Kufstein, in the valley 
of the Inn, late in August, and in the course of a rambling walk 
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which ended in the Dolomites, spent a few weeks in the Zillerthal 
and the neighbouring district. 

It is, as has already been said, a part of Tyrol which our coun- 
trymen visit but little. During the whole time we were wandering 
in the region we came across not one. German and Austrian 
tourists are numerous at Mayrhofen and the Berliner Hiitte, for 
the Zillerthal is recognised as a ‘resort’ by the Teuton almost as 
the Engadin or Chamounix is by Englishmen, but of our mother 
tongue we heard not a word till we went on to the Dolomites, 
and arrived one day at Cortina. And then what a change! It 
was like stepping on to the English boat at Flushing or Rotterdam 
after a month in some out-of-the-way Dutch village. Spats every- 
where, and starched collars, and wide-checked knickerbockers : so 
that we felt half ashamed of our large nailed boots and old and 
rather ragged garments. 

It is strange that Englishmen thus love to congregate together 
even in their holidays; but so it is. Chamounix, the Engadin, 
Interlaken, Zermatt, Cortina: these are the places to which they 
throng in the Alps. And no doubt there are plenty of good reasons 
for their doing so. It saves trouble in the planning of a holiday, 
as in everything else, to follow the conventional course of action— 
one does not have the bother of inventing new routes, or the risk 
of finding bad accommodation. Everybody knows that there are 
clean hotels at Montreux and Zermatt, and that plenty of good 
food can be got at Pontresina. But there is much to be said in 
favour of less well-known regions, and with the Zillerthal, at least, 
little fault is to be found on the score of accommodation. 

There are several characteristics which broadly distinguish, 
from the point of view of the mountaineer, this part of Tyrol from 
many other Alpine districts. Climbing here is a far less arduous 
undertaking than in Dauphiné, for instance, or the Bernese Ober- 
land. In the Zillerthal group there are no fewer than twenty of 
the so-called huts —hotels is in many cases a more appropriate word 
—of the German and Austrian Alpine Clubs. These are all situated 
high up, and nearly all are inhabited throughout the summer, so 
that the amount of provisions, sleeping kit, &c., which the climber 
has to carry is reduced to a minimum. Day after day you may 
wander across peaks or passes from one of these huts to another, 
encumbered with nothing but a spare shirt to sleep in and such 
provisions as you require for the midday meal, and come down 
in the evening to comfortable quarters at a height of perhaps 
7,000 feet above the sea. Here you make an excellent supper 
off a joint preserved in a glacier, you sleep in a comfortable bed 
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instead of ona straw-covered plank, and you start at eight o’clock 
in the morning instead of an hour after midnight ; for most of the 
peaks are easily ascended from these ‘ huts’ in four hours or less. 

No doubt the scenery among these mountains, few of which 
exceed 12,000 feet in height, is in some degree less grand than 
that of the Mont Blanc chain, or the Monte Rosa group, but there 
is no lack of fine views even here; and comforts such as these, in 
the minds of all but the very enthusiastic lover of hard work, must 
always weigh heavily in the scale. 

Not that we were, during the whole of our walk, equipped 
merely with a shirt and a packet of sandwiches. As a matter 
of fact, whenever we changed headquarters, and were unable 
to avail ourselves of the services of certain friends in the 
valley, who followed more or less our route, but chiefly by 
rail and road, we each carried about twelve pounds of luggage. 
One of the party bore with him all the paraphernalia of photo- 
graphy, thereby increasing his own share of weight with benefit 
to all alike; and to him we owe numerous vivid reminiscences, 
scattered about our walls, of that delightful time. 

The first stage of our walk was from Kufstein to Mayrhofen, 
which may be called the capital of the Zillerthal. There are no 
high mountains here: only the precipitous and imposing Kaiser- 
gebirge rise in Dolomite-like pinnacles to a height of some nine 
thousand feet. On our first day, starting from Kufstein, we 
ascended the Elmauer Haltspitze, the highest of the chain. It 
was no easy task after a three-days’ railway journey and ten 
months’ life in plains, and we did not reach the top till late in 
the afternoon. 

There is a deep satisfaction, if the weather be favourable, in 
this first attaining of a mountain peak. We lay, after a good 
meal, smoking and infinitely contented on the summit, gazing 
towards our destination, the snow-clad range of the Zillerthal, 
and looking down on all the country round. To the north there 
was one great ridge of rock, and then the plain stretched away, 
broken only by a few pine-clad undulations, till the eye lost itself 
in mist and sunlight; to the south the nearer hills were higher, 
but far below us: only the Hohe Salve, with the tiny inn looking 
like a square rock on its summit, broke the line of distant snow. 

We went down on the Elmau side, cutting our first steps in 
a little ice-filled gully, and then, after the ever-fresh delight of a 
flying descent on screes, walked down a grass slope that was red 
with the glow of sunset. The whole changing scene of that day 
had for us a unique and extraordinary beauty, fresh as we were 
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from indoor life and the smoke of towns, and full of the enthusiasm 
of the first sight of the mountains. 

It took us four days to walk from Elmau to Mayrhofen. 
Elmau itself, though a delightful spot, is one of the most primitive 
that I have seen in the Alps. Many of the women here wore 
trousers like the men—a peculiarity which we found almost uni- 
versal in the higher villages and sennhiitte of this district, but 
which is rarely seen in the valley. The place can be but seldom 
visited by tourists. The hostess at the little inn was at first a 
good deal exercised in mind as to which of us was the guide: It 
evidently seemed to her quite unlikely that three herrschaften 
should have come across the Kaisergebirge without one; and she 
put leading questions to us all in turn, in the hope of solving the 
problem as delicately as possible. Our pipes and tobacco-pouches, 
too, created a good deal of surprise among our companions in 
the gaststube, and when we told them that we had come from 
England, and had crossed the sea and travelled three days by 
railway, we assumed, for the moment, almost heroic importance. 

We were quite sorry to leave the kind and simple folk at 
Elmau, but there was no time to lose while the weather was fine. 
So we made an early start next day, and, after crossing the 
shoulder of the Hohe Salve, walked down to Hopfgarten. 

In the neighbourhood of that town great havoc had been 
caused by the extraordinary floods of the spring. Bridges had 
been carried away, boundaries destroyed, and trees swept down 
by the torrents. As we walked up the Kurzergrund on our way 
to the Salzachscharte manifold signs of destruction were borne in 
upon us. The river had evidently occupied half the valley during 
the flood, and its course was now entirely changed. At many a 
point an owner of fields bordered by the stream must have lost a 
wide strip of land, while his neighbour on the other side had 
gained as much ; but the land gained was now of little worth, 
covered as it was with huge rocks and débris. In several spots 
the road was altogether washed away, and at one of these places 
we had to climb horizontally for about twenty yards across a 
steep face of bare rock, the river foaming just beneath us. Two 
women with whom we came up a little further on, both carrying 
heavy loads on their backs, had been obliged to climb some three 
hundred feet up the hillside to avoid the place. 

The country between Hopfgarten and Krimml is wild and 
uncivilised enough. We slept that night in a little hut kept for 
the purpose of distilling spirit from the roots of the gentian. 
There was little to eat: only hard bread and the rich kaiser- 
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schmarn which forms one of the chief articles of food among 
Tyrolese peasants. It contains a large proportion of butter, and 
is excellent in small quantities; but, as a piéce de réststance— 
well, one requires to be accustomed to it. The next day we all 
felt rather disinclined for exertion, and, as we still had no food 
but black bread and milk, it took us a long time to cross the 
Salzachscharte and walk down the interminable valley to Krimml. 
We passed several sennhiitte, at all of which an unlimited supply 
of milk was to be obtained. "We ate as much bread as we could, 
but the milk gave less trouble in the swallowing, and I fear it 
predominated unduly: at all events, when at last we reached 


ABOVE 1HE HUTTE GREIZER 


Krimml we were tired out and not in the best of humours. But 
a good supper and a smoke in the comfortable inn soon restored 
us, and it was with a deep satisfaction that we got into real beds 
that night, with the prospect of a long rest and an easy walk to 
Mayrhofen on the morrow. 

At Mayrhofen the rain came down steadily for three days, and 
we were forced to pass the time as best we might indoors. On- 
the fourth morning, though September had but just begun, the 
mountain-slopes were covered with snow almost to the valley, 
which is here only six hundred feet above thesea. But after that 
day the snow receded rapidly, and about a week from the time of 
our arrival we left the village, and walked up, through Ginzling, 
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to the Greizer Hiitte, which lies at the head of the Floitenthal, 
one of the side valleys which run down from the group of 
mountains culmimating in the Hochfeiler to the main valley of 
the district. 

We reached the Greizer Hiitte about three o’clock, and, after 
a rest, walked on up the Floiten glacier to inspect its condition. 
The snow here was still lying deep, and at this time of the day 
walking was exceedingly hard work, for at every step one plunged 
in almost to the knee. 

Some way above the hut we obtained a fine view down the 
valley. It was a cloudy evening, and most of the summits were 
obscured in mist; but here and there rays of sunlight broke 
through, lighting up the patches of new snow that lay scattered 
on the upper slopes, and making them glitter in splendid contrast 
to the blue shadows around. 

Our plan for the next day was to cross the Schwarzenstein 
and descend to the Berliner Hiitte. But it was plain enough that 
in the present state of the snow it would be a most laborious 
undertaking. We returned to the hut tired even with our short 


THE Gross MORCHNER 


walk, and devoutly hoping for a frost during the night. An early 
start was resolved on, for it was important to get as far as possible 
before the sun melted the snow again. 

As a matter of fact, it was six o’clock before we turned out, but 
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the going was vastly better than on the preceding day, and after 
about three hours’ wandering among crevasses we arrived at the 
great plain of névé which stretches from the Gross Mérchner to 
the Schwarzenstein. Here we made a second breakfast, which 


GUIDES AT THE BERLINER HUTTE 


renewed our energy and filled us with the desire of climbing. 
The Schwarzenstein rose gradually from us in the form of a 
broad hump, and did not look particularly interesting, so we made 
our way across the névé to the steeyer Mérchner. We were soon 
on the top, in spite of the very soft state of the snow (which 
here lay on a slope facing directly to the south), and looking down 
over the steep northern face, which had as yet never been climbed. 
It certainly did not seem to offer an attractive route to the summit, 
and at that time, owing to the new snow which had fallen lately, 
it must have been far more difficult than usual. 

Only a few days afterwards, while we were staying at the 
Berliner Hiitte, the unfortunate Dr. Drasch, a, well-known 
Austrian climber, was killed in attempting to ascend, with his 
friend Herr Sirk, the Morchner by this precipitous face. He was 
climbing up some steep rocks in advance of his companion, when 
he suddenly slipped and fell. Herr Sirk had already passed the 
rope round a projecting piece of rock, but this precaution, though 
it was the means of arresting Dr. Drasch’s fall, did not avail 
to save his life. The jerk was so great that one of his ribs was 
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smashed in. The broken bone entered some vital part; and 
when Herr Sirk, whose hand had also been injured by being 
dashed against the rock, succeeded in getting to where he hung 
suspended, life was already extinct. 

The photograph of the Mérchner, which was taken some days 
later from the Zsigmondyspitze, shows the face of the mountain 
on which Dr. Drasch was killed. To the right, in the distance, 
is the Schwarzenstein. 


ON THE ZSIGMONDYSPITZE 


We descended from the Mérchner by the same slope which 
we had come up, floundering in the soft snow, and at five o’clock 
arrived at the Berliner Hiitte, certainly the most luxurious ‘hut’ 
that I have seen anywhere in the Alps. It lies at a height of 
6,500 feet, at the top of the Zemmgrund, and is surrounded on 
all sides but one by mountains and glaciers. There is accommo- 
dation for eighty persons. We stayed here about a week, in 
varying weather, and though often kept indoors by rain and snow 
(an experience which is less disagreeable than usual here, for 
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there is a good stock of literature and, as a rule, plenty of pleasant 
society), we managed to accomplish some very enjoyable climbs. 

The first peak we ascended was the Zsigmondyspitze, a jagged 
tooth of rock not unlike the Matterhorn in shape, though of 
course much smaller. It stands between the Floitenthal, into 
which a stone might be dropped from its summit, and the Zemm- 
grund, and thus is on the same ridge as the Gross Mérchner. 

It was first climbed by the brothers Zsigmondy—by the north 


THE TOP OF THE ZSIGMONDYSPITZE 


aréte. Owing to the state of the rocks, which were glazed with 
ice on this side, we were unable to follow their route, but both 
ascended and descended by the south side. 

In about two hours from the hut, which we had left at seven 
o'clock, we reached the ridge, and were able to look down, from 
our position at the base of our peak, {nto the Floitenthal. An 
almost vertical wall descended from our feet to the valley, the 
steepness of this side of the ridge contrasting strangely with the 
gradual slope by which we had ascended from the Berliner Hiitte. 
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Far below us, on the other side of the Floitenthal, lay the 
Greizer Hiitte, where we had slept a few nights before. We 
jodelled loudly, in the hope of attracting the attention of its 
inmates ; but the distance was probably too great—at all events, 
we failed to elicit any response. 

The climb begins with a pitch of rock that looks italy 
steep from below, | but is in fact, owing to the excellent hold, quite 
easy work. Youthen move upwards over some rough and rather 
loose rocks, and afterwards traverse on to the west face of the 
mountain. At this point there is a rather awkward passage of 
about three yards: one has to worm one’s way across a smooth 
slab of rock which offers but little hold; it is, I think, the most 
difficult bit of the climb. We got past it, however, without 
mishap, and returned again to the aréte. 

About fifty feet from the top it is usual to again leave the 
ridge, and climb by a gully on the east face. We “aid not, how- 
ever, do so, but kept to the aréte right up to the summit. This 
is, I think, a more interesting route; and it is not difficult, as, 
though the rocks are steep, the hold is everywhere good. 

We had an exceedingly enjoyable half-hour on the top, which 
was duly commemorated by a photograph. The descent took but 
an hour and a half, so we were back at the hut by one o’clock. 
The Zsigmondyspitze is certainly to be recommended as affording 
& very interésting scramble considering the time it occupies. 

Of our other climbs from the Berliner Hiitte, the one most 
worth describing was a combined ascent of the Turnerkamm and 
the Grosse Mosele, the two highest of the peaks which can be 
climbed from this starting-point. Our plan was to descend to the 
Furtschagel Haus, in the Schlegeisthal, which lay almost directly 
behind the Mésele, and on the following day to climb the 
Hochfeiler, the highest of the Zillerthal group. We took with us 
as guide Franz Huber, of Ginzling, and started with a lantern 
about four o'clock on a fine starlight night. The first symptoms 
of dawn soon appeared, our lantern was extinguished, and as we 
slowly walked up the glacier called the Hornkees the light rapidly 
grew stronger. At last the sun appeared in a gap in the ridge to 
our left, and the glacier was bathed in a flood of brilliant light. 
The effect was remarkable, for the slope of the glacier was such 
as to make its surface almost parallel to the sun’s rays, and while 
one side of every little ridge and knob of snow was yellow with the 
sunlight, the other still reflected the blue of the western sky. 

We were soon on the little col known as the Rossriicksharte, 
and hence proceeded to traverse round on to the south side of the 
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Turnerkamm. Hitherto the surface of the snow had been crisp 
and hard, but now the sun was beginning to tell on it, and our 
feet sank in in a manner by no means conducive to rapid progress. 
There was one member of the party, however, who, owing to the 
prodigiously large boots he wore, did not suffer from this incon- 
venience. We had often twitted him before with the remarkable 
size which his feet seemed always to assume on a climbing expe- 
dition, but it was his turn now. While we plunged in up to the 
ankles at every step, he was still supported by the thin frozen 


surface, and walked gaily on before us, jeering pitilessly at our 
discomfiture. 


VIEW FROM THE TOP OF THE TURNERKAMM 


We struck the ridge only a few yards from the top of the 
mountain, and were soon sitting on outspread riicksacks and 
enjoying the splendid view. Above, the sky was perfectly clear, 
but beneath us rolled a great sea of clouds which hid all the 
valleys and lower ridges. In the foreground lay the Schwarzen- 
stein, with its long snow-slopes broken here and there by great 
projecting buttresses of rock, a far more imposing peak from this 
side than from the Mérchner ; to the right of it the eye travelled 
over great billows of heaving cloud to where the Venediger and its 
neighbours towered out of the mass like huge islands from the sea. 

We lay there long, entranced, watching the movement of the 
clouds, and when at last we started to retrace our steps to the 
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Rossriicksharte it was already nearly twelve o’clock. We had 
not got far when the clouds began to show ominous signs of 
rising, and soon after the col was passed on our way to the 
Grosse Mésele we were suddenly enveloped in mist. The rest 
of our walk was not interesting, and involved decidedly hard 
work. The snow was now thoroughly soft, and let us all through 
impartially. Our clothes, too, were wet, and our spirits pro- 
portionately damp. When at last we reached the top of the 


‘THE TOP OF THE FURTSCHAGEL HORN 


Mésele, there was nothing to be seen. We made a hurried 
meal, and started down for the Furtschagel Haus. But we werc 
only at the beginning of our difficulties. Even our guide could 
not at first find a practicable route in the fog, and we wandered 
about, miserable enough, scarcely able to see three yards, and 
devoutly wishing we had gone back to the Berliner Hiitte. At 
last, after slipping about for some time on unpleasantly steep 
rocks covered with a thin layer of snow, we discovered a 
practicable gully which led us down on to the glacier. 
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For half an hour longer we moved but slowly downwards, 
threading our way among numerous crevasses. But the hut was 
reached at last, and for the rest of that afternoon we sat in the 
little guest-room, enveloped in blankets, while our clothes were 
dried before the fire. 

Our project of climbing the Hochfeiler was destined never to 
be carried out. Fresh snow fell that night, and when we looked 
out at four o’clock next morning the weather did not seem at 
all promising. We held a council of war, and decided to wait 
one more day before attempting the peak, which requires good 
conditions to be ascended from this side. That day we went up 
the Grosser Greiner, and came down again to the Furtschagel 
Haus. But the weather did not improve, and after spending one 
more night in the hut, we returned to the Berliner Hiitte, travers- 
ing the Furtschagel Horn, which affords an interesting scramble, 
en route. 

This was our last climb in the Zillerthal range. For the 
next three or four days it rained almost continuously, and when at 
last the sun appeared again, and we strolled once more up the 
glacier and across the great snow-plain of the Schwarzenstein, it 
was to descend to Taufers in the Ahrnthal, whence we went on to 
the Rieserferner group. 
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A BICYCLE GYMKHANA 


BY SUSAN, COUNTESS OF MALMESBURY 


In our part of the country a great many calls had recently been 
made on the public pocket, which was beginning to show signs of 
depletion, and to respond but feebly to the appeals of that 
optimistic section of the public which does good with its 
neighbours’ money. I was at that time president of our local 
county bicycle club, the ‘Atalanta,’ and was beginning to feel 
rather careworn about its finances. A large sum of money 
was necessary to provide a proper place of meeting, with 
shelter in case of rain, and a good track. It was therefore 
decided to hold a gymkhana, and devote the proceeds to the above 
object. 

I began by instructing the secretary to call a meeting 
“and issue notices to the seven-and-twenty members of the 
committee of the ‘ Atalanta,’ with the usual result—namely, that 
the president, vice-president, treasurer, and secretary attended. 
The bugler, a newly appointed officer of the society, was indis- 
posed, with influenza, as she alleged, but I believe her malady 
was owing to ill-directed efforts at performing on an instrument 
little suited to her frail figure and diminutive stature. The other 
two-and-twenty ladies wrote polite little notes, some scented and 
some not, but all to the same effect, though veiled in elegant 
language—viz. that they couldn’t be bothered to come. 

Now, I had been elected president of the ‘ Atalanta’ for several 
reasons, none of which argued any special business capacity on 
my part. That faculty, I confess with humility, has always been 
supplied by the male portion of my surroundings, to whom I 
have ever gone for practical advice and assistance. 

I owed my election, evidently, to my name, a certain facility 
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for using my pen, and a habit of seeing things from a common- 
sense point of view, so influencing backsliders and waverers 
in the good cause, while I never weakened my case by over- 
stating it. 

I was described in cycling organs as ‘leading’ my club runs. 
This I did in the Irish fashion—from behind. Not being a good 
hill-climber, when I turned out, escorted by the ardent youth, 
both male and female, of the neighbourhood, I was apt to be like 
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Our BUGLER 


the picture which was after Raphael—a long way after. I was 
not, I believe, much missed by the vanguard, and the vice- 
president, who cycles for her figure, was glad of an excuse to 
slacken her pace and attend her dilatory chief. 

After these confessions, you will guess that our club secretary 
was a man, and that he in reality managed the whole affair. 

Our first secretary had been a charming girl—quite an 
advertisement, in point of face and figure, for the ‘ Atalanta;’ 
but, although the attendance of the male sex at our meetings 
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rose fifty per cent., I found the whole work thrown on my in- 
competent shoulders. Therefore when Providence stepped in, and 
I, acting on information received, suggested, at a full meeting 
convened for the purpose, that the committee should offer our 
pretty and (at that moment) very rosy friend a wedding present 
on her ‘unavoidable retirement from her arduous duties,’ my 
motion was carried unanimously and with acclamation. 


IN BEAUTIFUL BRAND-NEW ‘ RATIONALS’ 


So it came to pass that, when I was called upon to arrange a 
gymkhana, I had taken care to provide myself with the assist- 
ance of an expert in the shape of our new secretary. He had been 
the owner of a gymnasium in the neighbouring town of Vale- 
bourne, but, after some lucky speculations in cycling shares, 
had been deposited by the tide of the Great Boom at high-water 
mark, with a competency and a tiny cottage, not far from my 
abode at Avonsworth. As soon as my piteous case had been 
laid before his sympathetic eyes, he readily consented to be my 
adviser and right hand in all matters relating to the ‘ Atalanta,’ 
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and was shortly the centre of an admiring and devoted circle of 
ladies, whom he led on adventurous rides and taught all the 
newest tricks of the trade. 

The lady captains of the club soon found themselves com- 
pletely deserted, and went for melancholy runs in beautiful 
brand-new ‘rationals,’ but in solitary grandeur, and without any 
fighting-tail at all. 

Our meetings were held alternately at each other's houses, 
but only at mine could a gymkhana take place, as I had given up 
a large field and caused it to be specially prepared for the purpose. 
There were horrid little tufts of grass all over it, and no one can 
guess the trouble it was to get a perfectly level surface. Happily, 
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MAKING EACH OTHER'S ACQUAINTANCE 


one of the men who worked in my garden had formerly been 
employed as a navvy on the railway, and was able to accomplish 
what was necessary. About this time I used frequently to meet 
my luggage-cart on its return from the town, bearing what 
looked like a large barrel of beer. On these occasions I had the 
tact to look another way, and not to recognise either my second 
coachman or the freight he bore. Levelling, I reflected, requires 
some nicety, and the weather was undoubtedly close. 

A stout fence was soon erected round the scene of our future 
sports. It was a lovely spot, and well sheltered from our windy 
quarter by a belt of firs, with a thick undergrowth of rhododendrons, 
young birch and sycamore trees. Here lurked innumerable 
rabbits, who emerged from their strongholds to commit depreda- 
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tions on our newly rolled turf, at unearthly hours in the morning, 
while we were all sleeping snugly in our beds. This would never 
do; so, as the grounds were a sanctuary to all wild creatures, 
there was nothing for it but to invest in a large amount of wire 
netting. The track soon began to be pleasant to ride over, and 
in a few months the centre of the green expanse looked like a 
billiard-table. 

Here we practised our figures for the coming Musical Ride, and 
the various tricks which were to astonish the public on the great 
day. Many fair or gallant riders made close acquaintance with 
Mother Earth—some, intent on intricate evolutions, cannoned 
against each other, and the ice among the lads and lasses seemed 
in a fair way to be extensively broken. 

I began to fear that all my regiment of accomplished riders 
would follow the lead of Miss Vivian, our pretty secretary, and 
Mr. Grey, her fiancé! These latter it had been found impossible 
to separate, and therefore we included gentlemen among our 
performers for the great occasion. 

But oh! why is a lady’s complexion to overshadow all other 
considerations? What trouble I had with my team of first-rate 
riders, when the important detail of costume came before the 
committee! Our secretary, hot, distracted, his hair rumpled up 
with emotion, turned them all over to the authority of their 
president, and went home to his tea in a pet. There was only 
one thing to be done, and I did it. I put my foot down, gently 
but firmly, sparing neither age nor sex, and ordered all alike to 
be dressed in white, distinguishing sides only by coloured sashes 
for the men, and bouquets of flowers on the handle-bars of their 
machines for the ladies. At one fell swoop I laid a ruthless hand 
on eccentric headgear, startling boots and stockings, and coloured 
gloves. Balloon sleeves were rigidly tabooed. It needed all their 
loyalty to me—and their knowledge that, after all, I was right—to 
allay the agitation consequent on this high-handed proceeding. 

Then I had to divide the ladies and gentlemen into teams, 
assorting them as well as I could according to size and colouring, 
proficiency, and—shall I add ?—age. One of my best riders was a 
lady between fifty and sixty, with snow-white hair, a plump, trim 
little figure, and a beautiful colour in her cheeks. I once rashly 
went out with her ; but, in spite of her years, she brought me home 
deflated both in mind and body, having scorched up and coasted 
down hill at about fourteen miles an hour during the best part of 
a summer’s day. She was now the mainstay of the ‘ Atalanta,’ 
and kept the weaker sisters well up to the mark by her scathing 
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criticism and splendid example. With this exception, my child 
performers were certainly the most satisfactory. No ‘bicycle face’ 
was visible here ; fearless and utterly devoid of self-consciousness, 
after a few months’ training they moved at the word of com- 
mand like a crack regiment, held themselves beautifully, were 
of a cheerful countenance, and sublimely indifferent to the gallery. 
Saucy and smiling, our child-brigade ‘faced the music’ on the 
great occasion. 

It will be obvious that neither I, as president, if I valued my 
influence, nor the secretary (torn, as if by wild omnibus-horses, 
in different directions by his many devotees) could possibly 
adjudge the prizes, which were many and valuable, and given by 
members of the club as well as outsiders interested in the pro- 
ceedings. Therefore we applied to two well-known professional 
cyclists to assist us on the occasion with their advice, and also 
with a little instruction at the last, so as to put a final polish 
on our performances. 

Being near a large watering-place, I thought it better to have 
an extra force of police to guard the entrance gates, and generally 
to perambulate Avonsworth, in case any roughs managed to get in. 
Our Tournament, as we decided eventually to call it, had been 
extensively advertised, and it was hoped to realise a considerable 
sum at this our first venture, after which we intended to devote 
our gains to charity. I was much besieged by representatives of 
the press during the week which preceded the great event. 
Among others, a lady presented herself and applied for a free 
ticket, stating that she was the cycling reporter of ‘The Modern 
Miss.’ ‘Poor thing!’ I thought, ‘it must be a hard life; she is 
certainly very unattractive.’ But, after some delay, I ended by 
giving her what she asked for. 

The day at length arrived. Ail was ready, and, in spite of 
depressing forecasts by weather prophets, the sun shone, and the 
wind, that arch-enemy of the cycle, resting in some icy northern 
cavern far away, sent us but a light reviving breeze, to cool us 
now and then. It was settled that I was not to ride, having 
enough to do to receive my guests and provide for their material 
comfort. The performers arrived in good time, and retired into 
the tent specially prepared for them, to compose their minds and 
toilettes, and inspect their machines before going into action. 

I noticed that Miss Vivian’s eyes were very red, and that Mr. 
Grey seemed agitated; but the others, though a little nervous, 
were in their normal condition of harum-scarum frivolity. By- 
and-bye, however, a whisper reached me: ‘Lady Avonsworth, 
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Miss Vivian declares she will not ride to-day. What are we to 
do? She has had a dreadful quarrel with Mr. Grey.’ 

I left a deputy in my place to receive the guests, and proceeded 
to the tent, outwardly calm. Inwardly I raged at the whole 
race of lovers. I appealed to Miss Vivian’s pride, to the pleasure 
which her conduct would give a hated rival—cause, we knew, 
of all the mischief. Enough! I conquered. She would ride, 
but she would never speak to Frank again or to that Minx! A 
few sobs, a little sal-volatile, and the danger was past. 

‘Well,’ said our harassed secretary, to whom I announced 
the success of my diplomatic mission, ‘even as it is, she will 
probably club the whole Maze. We ought not to have let them 
lead. They do nothing now, either of them, but dream and 
moon about. This is the third time she has threatened to give 
up. Iam sick of it. Ishall retire; these ladies are too much 
for me.’ 

Our prizes were set out on a table. Some of them were 
lovely, and all of them valuable. They included every sort of 
glorified bicycle accessory, watch-bracelets, watch-brooches, a 
purse of money to be publicly presented to the secretary, a 
charming Queen Anne tea-caddy in silver, inscribed ‘To the 
Countess of Avonsworth, from the committee and members of 
the Atalanta Club.’ There were also two bi¢ycles of the last 
new fashionable pattern. The tea-caddy was ‘to be a surprise, 
so I did not like to approach the table, for fear of being caught 
looking at it. 

Vaguely I saw, in the distance, mixing with the crowd round 
the prize-table, the odd figure and disagreeable countenance of 
the lady reporter of ‘The Modern Miss.’ 

The sports began, and we were well into the first part of the 
programme, when we came to the item called ‘The Maze.’ Our 
professional instructor kept his eye on Miss Vivian, who was 
swallowing her tears, and was quite disfigured with crying, while 
the wicked little face of her rival followed just behind, demure 
and mischievous, the naughty puss! Once or twice the former 
nearly broke down, but, with timely prompting and encourage- 
ment, retrieved herself, and all went well. 

We then adjourned to the house for tea, and I was afterwards 
told that a detective in plain clothes guarded the prizes while 
we were away. How, then, could subsequent events have taken 
place? We never knew. 

We began Part IT. with ‘ Heads and Posts,’ ‘ Tilting at the Ring,’ 
and a‘ Military Ride.’ Then we came to ‘ Plaiting the Maypole,’ a 
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novelty, and one of the great attractions of our programme. 
Here our fiancés, who were wanted to ride, were nowhere to be 
found. I went in search, and came upon them rather suddenly 
behind a rhododendron clump at the other end of the enclosure, 
‘practising,’ so they said, ‘a new trick.’ Whatever this may 


PRACTISING A NEW TRICK 


have been, they had some difficulty in disentangling their bicycles, 
which had got rather mixed during the proceeding. At last, with 
radiant faces and restored cheerfulness, they took up their posts 
beneath the maypole. I was really proud of my club, for anything 


prettier I have never beheld. It was like a fairy scene, and the 
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applause was terrific. After that we had more figures, and various 
tricks, easy and difficult, closed our programme, which had lasted 
nearly three hours. Then came the judging, left in the com- 
petent hands of our professional friends. 

During this time all our attention had been given to the 
performers. The level lawn, with its background of dark firs 
and flowering rhododendrons ; the light green of the birch, with 
its silver stems; the shadows as they began to grow longer on 
the grass; the white dresses, happy faces, and graceful, swaying 
movements of the cyclists as they threaded their way in and out 


THE JUDGING 


of the most complicated figures at the word of command—all 
this had kept our eyes riveted on the pretty scene spread out 
before us. Every one of us had forgotten the table with the prizes, 
except myself, and I had remembered only to avoid it. It was 
now brought forward and placed in a convenient position for 
me to present the awards. 

One by one these were adjudged and handed to the lucky 
recipients. At last a child cyclist was called up, and the judge 
read out from his list : ‘Enamelled watch, studded with diamonds ; 
Miss Lily Hartford.’ By my side a member of the committee 
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stood, handing me the prizes as they were called out. But, to our 
horror and confusion, this was nowhere to be seen. The poor 
child began to cry with disappointment. We hunted in all 
places, likely or unlikely. There were no signs of the missing 
jewel. The same thing happened with a pearl pin and bracelet 
which had been offered for competition. We got through the 
rest of the presentations as well as we could, assuring the 
defrauded winners that they should receive either the articles 
themselves, when found, or ample compensation. 

The detective’s face grew long. There could be little doubt 
the things were stolen, and we left the matter in his hands. 
Soon afterwards everyone left the place, delighted with the gay 
scene and beautiful day. 

The local paper was most obliging in its remarks on our 
efforts, mentioning our silvery-haired rider by name, and saying 
that she rode with great embonpoint. I conclude this meant 
entrain; but as she was very proud of her figure, I was glad 
that she, not being a particularly good French scholar, was 
quite pleased with what had been said. 

Months afterwards we were called upon to identify certain 
articles which had been discovered at the house of a well-known 
professional thief in London, with whom we were also con- 
fronted. The articles proved to be our missing prizes, and the 
thief the soi-disant lady reporter of ‘The Modern Miss,’ now in 
the costume of his own sex, and quite a boy. 

It was a sad affair, and in the course of the case it transpired 
that there were many other victims beside ourselves. 

We were obliged to appear as witnesses, and were presented, 
I cannot tell why, with seven-and-sixpence each. This noble 
sum we handed to the detective, who was radiant, his professional 
honour being now satisfied, while we were too happy to recover 
our property, and vowed in future to profit by the lesson ad- 
ministered through our light-fingered acquaintance. 
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A GOLFING MELODRAMA 


BY HORACE HUTCHINSON 


Ir is often interesting and even exciting—akin to the mild excite- 
ment of guessing acrostics—to trace the way in which a new word 
or phrase is sometimes added to the vocabulary of a nation. The 
phrase I refer to here is one which is familiar as yet only toa 
small section of the community—golfers in a certain suburban 
quarter of the metropolis, but there is no doubt that the word 
with which accident has, among them, enriched the language will 
gradually win its way to more popular usage. 

The term in question is the verb to ‘stove-pipe,’ and I pro- 


pose to explain very shortly how it won its way into use and 
recognition. 


‘Old Half-crowns,’ as he was commonly called, was one of the 
most popular men in the Rusurban Golf Club. I can scarcely 
claim that he was a personal friend, for our acquaintance was 
only of the casual ‘ pass-the-time-of-day ’ kind that one has with 
so many men that one meets on the links. As a matter of fact it 
was not for a long while that I even knew his name. Once or 
twice, when I first began to meet him, I asked one or two— 

‘Who is that old fellow ?’ 

And the answer always was : 

‘That! Oh, that’s old Half-crowns, you know,’ and I never 
troubled to inquire further. 

But I had a kindly, friendly feeling towards him beyond what 
this casual acquaintanceship would seem to imply. I was not 
singular in this ; everyone in the club held the same sentiments 
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in his regard; it was inevitable. The old fellow looked so cheery, 
so fat and so jolly; his eye was always so smiling and so kindly ; 
he was always on such obviously good terms with himself and 
everyone else that it was impossible to feel otherwise than most 
benevolently disposed towards a man who was so evidently well 
disposed towards you and all mankind. 

I have spoken of him as an old fellow. He was not really 
old at all, but just a middle-aged man—‘ the same aye as every- 
body else,’ as the phrase goes—just the age of every forty-nine 
men out of fifty that play golf. But everybody called him old 
—‘Old Half-crowns’ was his title with everybody, a kind 
of affectionate regard clinging about the venerable adjective, 
whether they knew him or not. But in point of fact everybody 
knew him ; he was the sort of man whom you feel that you know 
intimately, whether you have been introduced to him or not. 

And with regard to his sobriquet of ‘ Half-crowns,’ which 
might seem to imply a hand rather too grasping for the acquisition 
of these coins, and a hardness in the matter of handicapping, 
nothing could really have been farther from his nature than any 
such quality. It is true that he did enjoy the winning of his half- 
crowns with a sort of simple, boyish enjoyment ; but the pleasure 
was derived from the little triumph of winning them, and chaffing 
or being chaffed about them, rather than from the value of the 
financial gain. He would be immensely disappointed if his victim 
did not allow him to squander the stake subsequently in the 
assuagement of the thirst of both of them, and commonly he was 
to be seen, after a match brought to a successful issue, seated at 
a table surrounded by half a dozen fellows laughing at his simple 
enjoyment of his triumph and drinking at his expense. 

It is very certain that he was successful in «a great majority of 
his matches, though he was always careful to ‘pooh, pooh!’ any 
such allegation brought against him, and for his success there 
was a very intelligible reason. He never went in for a competi- 
tion! Often and often as he was pressed to do so, certain, 
almost, as it had become that he would win if he were to enter, 
‘Old Half-crowns’ remained obdurate ; he would not enter for a 
prize, whether by tournament, by score, or against ‘bogey.’ His 
motive did not transpire till later, and is bound up with the 
dénouement of this story, but the consequence was, according to 
the general laws on which handicap committees proceed, that 
whereas on the first institution of ‘Old Half-crowns’’ handicap, 
the figure had been fair enough, that figure had remained unaltered 
ever since. Other members had won prizes or monthly medals, 
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and their handicap points had been reduced ; Old Half-crowns 
alone remained immovable, at the points which had originally 
been given him, in spite of much subsequent improvement. 

Consequently, when he met a stranger going down in the train 
—and ‘Old Half-crowns’ was the very type of man with whom a 
stranger would be sure to fall into conversation and propose a game 
——they would set to to arrange the terms of a match on this wise : 

Half-crowns (loquitur) : ‘ Well, of course, I don’t know your 
game, sir. I suppose we cannot do better than play handicap 
points.’ 

On these terms the match would be arranged, and the staked 
half-crown became virtually an asset of our old friend before a 
shot was struck. 

Amongst the caddies, however, ‘ Old Half-crowns’ had another 
sobriquet. He was the type of man who was bound to have a 
nickname from everybody. The caddies called him ‘Old Stove- 
pipe,’ and here we arrive, at length, on the track of that philo- 
logical problem which I proposed for solution at the first 
drive off. 

This nickname of ‘Old Stove-pipe’ was a tribute to yet 
another of our old friend’s amiable idiosyncrasies. He invariably 
came down to golf in a tall or ‘stove-pipe’ hat, a frock-coat, 
gloves, and irreproachable attire generally. Immediately on 
arrival he would rush into the dressing-room, tear off these 
ensigns of respectability, and in a few minutes emerge in knicker- 
bockers, flannel shirt, shooting coat, cap, and all the habiliments 
of comfort and untidiness. Thus suitably arrayed he would 
pursue his pleasure and his half-crowns until the evening, 
then reassume his faultless garments before taking the train 
for town. It was a transformation as complete and as significant 
as the metamorphosis of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. He came 
down from town as ‘Old Stove-pipe,’ proceeded to his day’s 
golf as ‘Half-crowns,’ and again resumed the stove-pipe of 
respectability in the evening. It did not matter whether the day 
were fine or wet, ‘Old Half-crowns’ was invariably at the Club. 
He was comparatively a recent convert to the game, having 
played only for some eighteen months in all. But what he 
lacked in age as a golfer, he made up in zeal, pursuing the game 
with all the fervour of the convert, and having all its maxims at 
his fingers’ ends. When the weather was too vile even for him 
to venture forth, he would sit in the Club-room all day conversing, 
in the absence of humanity, with the Club parrot, which he had 
taught in this way to repeat several new phrases. 
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‘ Slow back !’ ‘ Keep your eye on the ball!’ and ‘ Don’t press !’ 
had from time immemorial formed part of this confounded bird’s 
vocabulary; and lately, under the instruction of ‘Old Half- 
crowns, it had learned to say ‘Put back the turf,’ with a 
malevolence of intention which made it seem like the incarnation 
of the golfing conscience. 


One day last summer I was asked to dine at Frank Webster's, 
the County Court judge. I did not know either my host or 
hostess very well, and arriving rather late for dinner—having 
secured, as one always does in these circumstances, the slowest 
hansom horse in London —I found myself ushered into a drawing- 
room thronged with strange faces. After greeting my enter- 
tainers, and explaining, with appropriate lameness, all about the 
horse, I looked round upon the company, and hailed, as a rising 
sun of comfort and geniality, what I had not the smallest doubt 
to be the rubicund countenance of my friend ‘ Half-crowns’ or 
‘Stove-pipe.’ He was looking directly my way, but, much to 
my surprise, no reflection of my own welcoming smile repeated 
itself on the fine round visage on which I had directed it. 
He gazed at me with the blank inattention of a perfect stranger, 
and the smile with which I had allowed my features to be 
irradiated died away in horrible confusion. I was determined 
to have this matter out, however, and, approaching my friend 
of the face of the rising sun, said to him in my best manner :— 

‘Excuse me, but have I not met you golfing?’ 

‘Golfing !’ said he, in as shocked a voice as if I had suggested 
meeting him at the ‘ Empire ;’ ‘I never played golf in my life.’ 

‘Most extraordinary thing!’ I stammered. ‘A marvellous 
likeness! Please forgive my mistake. Have you a brother?’ 

‘Yes, I have a brother.’ 

‘With a wonderful likeness to yourself?’ 

‘Some people see a family likeness,’ he answered drily. 

At that moment dinner was announced, and I went down 
thinking that, whatever the facial likeness between the brothers, 
there was not much resemblance between this fellow’s stilted 
manner and the warm geniality of the other. 

‘Not a patch on his brother,’ was my comment to myself as 
I gave my arm to my fate, a lady of severe eyebrows, a masterful 
expression of face, and iron-grey hair brushed high up off her 
forehead @ l'impératrice. I had not caught her name perfectly 
when we were introduced, but I had an impression that it was 
Smith. The name, however, is a detail. 
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I opened my dinner conversation in my invariable manner— 
it saves an infinity of trouble to have a set formula—by saying : 

‘I have been golfing all day to-day ’ (this was entirely untrue ; 
I had been in the City, but it would not have led to the same 
developments had I told her that). 

The proper answer to this opening is: ‘Have you? Where 
have you been playing?’ and then, according to the ordinary 
laws of the evolution of conversation, you would find that the 
lady had a cousin who played on the same green, and you told 
her what a good player he was, and became friends at once. 

My impératrice lady, however, answered irregularly, throwing 
all the game out of gear, with : 

‘Golf! Do you mean to say you play that dreadful game?’ 

‘Oh, forgive me,’ I said, ‘I think it is the finest game in the 
world.’ 

‘I don’t call it a game at all,’ she said significantly. 

‘You are quite right,’ I replied. ‘It is a science.’ 

‘T call it,’ she said severely, ‘ a madness—a dangerous madness. 
Please give me some salt.’ 

I helped her to it. It was quite unnecessary to ask this lady 
whether she were superstitious. There was nota tinge of that 
amiable folly about her. 

‘ Well, really,’ I said, ‘I might admit “ madness,” perhaps, in 
the intensity of the enthusiasm it excites. But how “ dangerous” ? 
Surely the golfer is the most harmless of poor lunatics.’ 

‘Harmless!’ the lady sniffed. ‘If you had seen the terrible 
consequences that I have seen resulting from it, you would not 
call it harmless.’ She finished her soup, and laid down her 
spoon in the plate with a warlike clatter, preparatory to giving 
her undivided attention to her denunciation. ‘If you had seen 
cases, as I have seen, of men—men who previously had been 
good husbands, good fathers, good men of business—neglecting 
their family ties, neglecting their social duties, neglecting their 
business engagements, all because they had allowed themselves 
to become engrossed by this most miserable game, you would not 
call it harmless, I assure you. You would only agree with me in 
calling it a most dangerous madness.’ 

I was so much aghast, that I could only ejaculate feebly : 

‘By Jove!’ 

‘What did you say?’ the lady asked sharply. 

‘Oh, I said,’ I answered, recovering myself, ‘that what you 
say is of course very true—very true. Only it so happens that I 
never seem to have met these cases myself.’ 
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‘You never know,’ she said gravely; ‘you never know. 
Turbot, please’ (this to the butler). ‘Some of those you meet, 
and encourage, perhaps, by playing with them, may be at that 
very moment neglecting their most sacred duties—probably 
they are. If you had seen the misery that I have seen intro- 
duced into happy families by that wretched game of golf, I 
do believe that, if you are a man of heart and conscience’ (look- 
ing at me, as she held a piece of turbot transfixed by her fork, as 
if she much doubted my possession of these qualities), ‘ you would 
never be able to bring yourself to touch a golf-club again.’ 

Evidently this lady did not belie the masterful aspect of her 
features and her hair brushed back d@ l’impératrice. But the 
champagne had begun to come round by this time, and I felt 
myself not quite so much afraid of her. 

‘Then I suppose you would not marry a golfer, no matter 
what the inducements might be, or how much you might be in 
love with him?’ 

‘I am already married,’ she said, in a tone that showed me the 
impropriety of my way of putting the question. 

‘And what would you do,’ I asked again, ‘if your husband 
were to be afflicted by this madness, and were to become a golfer? 
It is a malady that does attack adults.’ 

‘It is a malady that should not attack my husband,’ said the 
lady with emphasis; ‘I should not let him play.’ 

Clearly this was a most admirable woman. After marriage 
with her, one’s way in life would be strictly mapped out for one. 
One would have no more trouble about making up one’s mind. I 
wondered which of the men sitting round the table was so largely 
blessed, and—though not quite in those terms—asked her. 

She indicated to me the man with the rubicund face whom I 
had mistaken for ‘Old Stove-pipe,’ and I was just turning to the 
lady again to tell her of my curious error, when I found that she 
was already absorbed in urging on a politician on the other side of 
her the undoubted merits of woman suffrage. 

The young lady on my left was disengaged, and looked as if 
she wanted talking to: 

‘T have been golfing all day to-day,’ I said with a pleasant smile. 

The young lady replied with the recognised answer, and we 
talked agreeably enough during the rest of the dinner. 

I had once been fool enough to confess to my hostess an in- 
terest in palmistry. It was absolutely untrue. I had not the 
slightest interest or belief in it, and had only made the admission 
with the amiable purpose of encouraging a conversation that 
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showed signs of drooping; but now, in the midst of the hopeless 
after-dinner dulness, she bethought herself of this weak confession 
and asked me to tell someone’s fortune. I thought that even this 
might be less depressing than if someone were to play or sing, so 
I asked for a hand to practise on. I said that I preferred a man’s 
hand—ladies, though I did not say this, are apt to mistake the 
significance of all this palmistry business. He whom we may call 
the ‘pseudo-Half-crowns’ or ‘ pseudo-Stove-pipe’ was standing 
near me. He showed no sign of a desire to be experimented on 
until his wife’s voice came across the room like a bugle call. 

‘Give him your hand, John,’ and an immense red thing shot 
out from him, as if worked by machinery. 

I inspected the big hot appendage with owlish gravity, made 
some silly observations about the litie of heart being better than 
the line of head, and so on—I should not have said this about his 
wife’s hand—and then I observed, with curiosity, some corn-like 
callosities just where the fingers fit into the palm. The callosity 
was most strongly marked just at the root of the little finger. 

‘Thank you,’ I said—I had been examining his left hand so 
far. ‘May I have a look at the other hand?’ 

He held out that similar flab of flesh, and I observed that the 
callosities were no less strongly developed on the right than on the 
left hand. 

‘Yes,’ I said ‘ Your line of life is very well marked, excellent. 
Your line of fate, I am sorry to tell you, has several breaks in it. 
One, a very severe one, appears to me very imminent at this 
moment; and I should say from what I see here—you don’t 
mind my telling you, do you?’ I asked, looking up at him. 

‘Not at all,’ he replied indifferently. 

‘I should have said,’ I went on, in a musing tone, ‘I should 
have said—yes—of course I may be wrong, but I should have 
said that these lines indicated that you were—you must excuse 
me~—-leading a life of habitual deception.’ 

‘Really, ha, ha, very good!’ said he, laughing in a manner 
that I thought showed a little embarrassment. 

‘And I cannot help thinking,’ I added, drawing him towards 
me and speaking to his private ear, ‘that you are rather apt to 
—yes—to hold your golf club too firmly in the nght hand. Try 
gripping it more strongly with the left.’ 

The flab of flesh was withdrawn from my fingers with an 
indignant snatch. 

‘I imagined that I had told you, Sir,’ said my patient, with 
dignity, ‘that I did not play the game of golf!’ 
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‘Golf, indeed!’ his wife ejaculated; ‘I should hope not, 
indeed. It just shows what nonsense all this palmistry is,’ she 
observed to the politician in a voice that was obviously intended 
for my ears. 


After that somebody did sing, but eventually the evening came 
to a close. 

It was about two days after this dinner-party that I was 
coming out of my office in Old Broad Street when I found myself 
violently charged by a lady who had just rushed down the steps 
of the next house but one. 

‘Bless my soul, ma’am,’ I exclaimed, ‘where are you going 
to?’ 

We had mutually pulled up at the shock of meeting, and the 
next instant I recognised the lady as the identical person @ 
Vimpératrice whom I had taken down to dinner at the Websters’. 
She was in a state of almost tearful disorder, to which, as I should 
have supposed, no conceivable calamity could have reduced such 
a person. She was able to recognise me, however, and I persuaded 
her to come up to my office to compose herself while I should try 
whether something could be done to relieve her distress. Then, 
for the first time, I noticed that she was accompanied by a rather 
pretty young lady. 

The story that my friend at length sufficiently composed her- 
self to tell me was as follows :— 

The young lady who accompanied her was her niece, come 
up for a few days from the country. Having an idle morning at 
their disposal, they had determined to take Mr. Smithers—him 
of the rubicund face and the calloused hands—by surprise at his 
office in the City, to make him give them luncheon, show them 
the Guildhall pictures,andsohome. The items of the programme 
achieved themselves well enough until their arrival’ at Mr. 
Smithers’s office. There they were met by one of the partners. 

‘Mr. Smithers in? Oh, dear no. Mr. Smithers never comes 
here now!’ 

‘Never comes here now? Why, he leaves home every 
morning !’ 

‘He never comes here, my dear madam. Mr. Smithers has 
retired for more than eighteen months from ad = —: in 
the business.’ ‘ 

Naturally it needed a little more than is sitplé 
statement of the case to bring its truth home to the distracted: 
understanding of Mrs. Smithers, and it was only at the méméarit’ 
of its full significance bursting upon her that she had hurried 
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down the office stairs and plumped incontinently into my arms 
in Old Broad Street. 

The while that the poor lady unfolded her lengthy tale of woe 
I found myself involved in considerable perplexity. Though 
I had not the slightest doubt of my ability to clear up all her 
difficulties very shortly, yet my social sense revolted at the idea 
of revealing a fellow club-man’s secret, even though that fellow 
club-man had treated me shabbily, as I thought, at the Websters’ 
party, both in declining my acquaintance and refusing me his 
confidence. The lady, however, had intimated (by means of 
certain nods and hints, and glances in the direction of her niece, 
which I understood to imply that the girl’s presence forbade more 
direct reference to the husband’s conduct) that she believed the 
erring Smithers to be erring so very much more grossly than I 
supposed him to be, that I concluded at length that I should be 
doing a kindness equally to husband as to wife by informing her 
of my conception of the truth. 

For the moment, however, in the interests of the future 
domestic happiness of the Smithers family, I thought it well to 
dissemble the full extent of my cognisance. 

‘I believe, Mrs. Smithers,’ I contented myself with saying, 
‘that if you will allow me I can conduct you to your husband.’ 

The lady, hearing this, began to exhort me, with some revival 
of her lost imperial manner, to tell me at once where her husband 
was ; but I dallied with this question, telling her I could not be 
certain, that I had mistaken his identity once, and so forth. 

For, while I felt a pity for Mrs. Smithers, I felt a lively 
compassion for the unfortunate and rubicund Mr. Smithers too. 
After all, one has to be true to one’s sex in these delicate matters. 
I desired to hand over Mr. Smithers to his lady before she 
should have recovered the imperial manner in its full ferocity. 
In the meantime I persuaded her to eat some luncheon, and then 
conducted her and her niece to the London Bridge railway 
station. I took tickets, and escorted them to the train. 

A journey of some twenty minutes, only enlivened by Mrs. 
Smithers’s persistent efforts. to make me break my policy of 
silence, brought us to our goal. 

‘Where are you taking us to?’ the lady asked in a broken- 
spirited way, as I,conducted them from the station out on to a 
large common. 

‘To your ‘husband.’ I replied shortly ; and she followed me 
with a strange doc cility. 

‘What is that building?’ she paused to ask presently. 

‘nat is the Golf Club-house,’ I said. 
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‘Do they play that horrid game here ?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘some people do.’ 

Presently, in the distance, I perceived the unmistakable and 
portly figure of ‘Old Stove-pipe’ towering over a sea of whins. 
He came striding gloriously through their golden blossoms, 
swinging his club joyously as he went. Then, all of a sudden—— 

Have you ever watched a jaunty but cowardly little dog 
prancing along the road, unaware of the neighbourhood of a 
bigger, of its own species, which is crouching in wait for it ? 
Suddenly it catches sight of its foe lying perdu, and in a moment 
—in the twinkling of an eye—is changed from the audacious, 
prancing cur to a creature shrinking, trembling, cowering, with 
its tail between its legs. If you have ever seen this instructive 
but not uncommon spectacle, it will assist you in realising the 
sudden and very complete change that overcame the joyous 
aspect of Mr. Smithers as he caught sight of his approaching 
‘wife. The man seemed to shrink visibly into but a portion of 
his former self. His club ceased swinging instantly. For a 
moment he looked this way and that, as though he would seek 
refuge in flight. The next moment his manhood reasserted 
itself, and he came on steadily but timorously to meet us. 

On her part, Mrs. Smithers had stopped dead short. For a 
second or two she seemed to have a difficulty in recognising, in 
this Hyde in shooting jacket, the blameless Jekyll that went forth 
every morning in fine broadcloth from the domestic door. She 
spoke no word as Mr. Smithers came to us, wearing a weak imi- 
tation of a smile on his round face. 

‘Well, my dear,’ he stammered. ‘Well, I’m—lI’m so glad to 
see you.’ 

Mrs. Smithers answered him nothing, silently terrible in her 
wrath. 

‘ It’s—it’s a nice day, isn’t it?’ he said, wiping his brow. 

Then Mrs. Smithers led him quietly aside, and I thought it 
best to absorb myself in conversation with the young lady. 

What it was precisely that Mrs. Smithers said to him was 
never known. His opponent had taken a seat at some distance, 
and two couples had passed them before Mr. Smithers was 
allowed to continue his game. It says much for his serenity of 
nature that he did not, by all accounts, play the remainder of 
that round noticeably ill. Meanwhile I escorted Mrs. Smithers 
and her niece back to the railway station, where by a lucky 
chance they soon found a train up to town. As I said good-bye 
to them the lady had so far composed herself as to be able to 
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thank me courteously for the trouble I had been at to recover her 
lost husband ; but I could not resist the temptation of punishing 
her for her contempt of my palmistry by saying as the train moved 
off : 

‘I assure you it is quite true, Mrs. Smithers, he does grip too 
tight with the right hand.’ 


I have nothing much in the way of a moral to add to this 
simple story. I have now, I think, made sufficiently clear the 
solution of that interesting problem in philology which it was 
the purpose of this paper to discuss—the manner in which the 
vocabulary of our language has come to be enriched by the 
addition of the verb to ‘ stove-pipe.’ When aman goes forth from 
his house of business, or of the domestic affections, crowned in that 
glory of civilisation, the high hat—of which we are celebrating 
the centenary this very year—and is seen travelling golf-wards 
with that ill-assorted head-gear, that man, you may depend upon. 
it, is ‘stove-piping.’ He is persuading somebody—the wife of 
his bosom, or his partner in business—that he is intent on 
fulfilling some important engagement, when in reality he is bent 
on enjoying himself in a round of golf. Now a little of this sort 
of deception is pardonable, and perhaps, in certain cases, even 
necessary—I do not wish to assume the position of too stern 
a moralist—but ‘Old Half-crowns,’ who for ever after was called 
by the caddies’ sobriquet of ‘ Stove-pipe,’ carried the thing too 
far. For eighteen solid months he had been putting this decep- 
tion in practice every week-day. The discovery, the inevitable 
discovery of his guilt has sown the seeds of suspicion in many a 
household, so that the top hat, which formerly was accepted as a 
ready guarantee of business intentions, has assumed the character 
of a possible ‘ blind’ and an agitation is even now in progress for its 
general abolition. There is no end of the misery to which the ex- 
travagant practices of ‘Old Stove-pipe’ may conceivably be leading. 

For the information of those who are interested in his subse- 
quent history, it may be noted that some sort of compromise 
appeared to be arrived at in the domestic crisis. ‘Old Stove- 
pipe’ now golfs three days a week regularly, instead of the former 
six. He comes down by train in the disgraceful old cap and 
shooting coat which he used to don in the club-house; but the 
nickname of ‘ Stove-pipe’ has been fastened upon him indelibly, 
and he may perhaps feel a certain satisfaction, in spite of his 
misdemeanours, in being one of the very few men who can boast 
of having added a new word to the language. 


OLD SPORTING PRINTS 


BY HEDLEY PEEK 


No. IX. 
FOX-HUNTING 


IT may seem strange to some of my readers that the fox has 
taken so long coming to the front in Old Sporting Prints. The 
fault is, however, none of mine. Whatever the sportsmen were 
after, the fox was certainly little drawn by artists before the end 
of the seventeenth century; but as soon as the run began the 
field became crowded indeed. So much was this the case, that 
for the convenience and pleasure of all concerned it will be 
necessary to thin it considerably. Those who show inexperience 
in their art must fall out of the ranks, while men whose names 
even carry weight will receive less consideration than was once 
accorded them. 

In previous articles, what I believe to have been the general 
view of fox-hunting from the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
centuries may be found, together with my reasons for having 
formed these conclusions. There are a few isolated exceptions 
where the fox was hunted during this time in an orthodox 
manner; but if we notice the counties or districts where this 
custom then prevailed we shall find the reason. As long as deer 
could be had the fox was ignored; but when the hare alone 
remained as a rival, some of the more adventurous spirits, tired 
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of a gallop which led no whither, and thinking of the straight 
line of the fast fading hart, fell back upon the fox for consolation. 
And what a consolation he became! Instead of bursting away, 
and leaving his pursuers hopelessly distanced, it was now possible, 
with the help of an improved breed of horses and hounds, to keep 
somewhere near him. When thus pressed, instead of running a 
ring, after the manner of his lesser rival, he could, at reduced 
speed, equal the stag in his straight course to some distant, 
favourite retreat. 

_ As his qualities became better known and appreciated his 
fame spread through the greater part of Europe, and in less than 


fifty years English, French, German, Italian, and Dutch artists 
had immortalised him in nearly every act of his sporting, not to 
mention his domestic, life. 

This revolution in the fox’s favour did not take place without 
strong opposition from certain quarters. In most of the hunting 
literature of the eighteenth century we find this innovation 
severely condemned by all the more conservative sportsmen. 
They still refer to the fox, when comparing him with the hare, 
in language by no means devoid of contempt; while, strange as it. 
may seem, the abuse showered on fox-hunters by these old- 
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fashioned critics resembles, nearly word for word, the modern 
attacks so often hurled at followers of the carted deer. The fox- 
hunter was taunted with being possessed of but one idea—to ride 
down his neighbour ; with an utter lack of interest in the working 


quality of hounds; with selecting a stinking chase, which left 
behind an odour so strong that any cur would suffice. Some 
satirists even went so far as to say that the riders ought to be 
able to pick out the trail for themselves without any further 
assistance than that provided by their own noses. 
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A modern master of foxhounds must often regret that the fox 
has so rapidly developed a new art of protection, by which it is able, 


at the present day, frequently to keep the scent very much to 
itself. 


No. 3 
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I propose in this article to give a selection of prints mostly 
executed in the early part of the eighteenth century, which show 
how the rapid development of fox-hunting appeared in Art. 

No. 1 is reproduced from a mezzotint engraved by Charles 
Turner from a picture painted by Franz Snyders, the Dutch 
painter, a short account of whose life and work has previously 
been given. Where this picture was when Turner engraved it 


No. 4 


is, as far as I know, a mystery, but probably it was, and still is, 
in some private collection. 

The picture was probably painted about 1640, and if it re- 
presents a fox-hunt, would be one of the earliest examples we 
have; but there is little justification for such a supposition. 
The hound’s head (if we allow for a slight softening peculiar to 
Turner’s mezzotint work) is identical with one of Snyders’ stag- 
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hounds, and the painter has in all probability here only repre- 
sented a byplay in some stag-hunt. The young hound, having 
been diverted from its true scent by the trail of a fox, seems 
hardly less surprised than the scared animal, thus unexpectedly 
deprived of his stolen meal. The expressions on the faces of the 
hound, the fox, and the bird are more full of caricature than we 


should expect to find in Snyders’ work, and it would be interest- 
ing to know where the original of this picture is, and to see if 
this quality is equally marked in the painting. Even celebrated 
engravers have been known to take liberties with the original 
design. 
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No. 2 is an engraving by Wenceslaus Hollar, many of whose 
works, together with the account of his tragic history, are already 
known to my readers. This picture appeared in an illustrated 
edition of ‘ Asop’s Fables,’ published 1665-66, and may, or may 
not, have been originally designed for the book. It was probably 
executed before the other three illustrations of fox-hunting by 
Barlow which I reproduced when reviewing Blome’s ‘ Gentlemen’s 


Recreation,’ and the scene is also laid in the winter. With 
the exception of these four prints, and one or two others which 
I reproduced in the ‘ Poetry of Sport,’ there is little to be found 
relating to fox-hunting till the close of the seventeenth century. 
From all accounts that I can find, though fox-hunting had 
begun to flourish in the northern and midland counties, and still 
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earlier in certain parts of France, it did not become general till 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

The question has often been asked, Who kept the first pack 
of foxhounds in England? That is to say, who kept a pack for 


the sole purpose of hunting the fox, not who hunted the fox with 
harriers or with hounds kept chiefly for stag-hunting? Many 
writers have endeavoured to answer this question. Some have 
said that Lord Arundel started the fashion about 1690; others, 
that Thomas Boothby, of Tooley Park, Leicester, hunted the 
first pack, and continued to hunt them for fifty-five years. IE so, 
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this sportsman, who was born in 1677 and died in 1752, must 
have started his pack not later than 1697, at the age of twenty, 
and hunted to the day of his death. 

But, leaving out the debated point, which will probably never 
be decided—Who first entered a pack of foxhounds pure and 
simple ?—I should think there is little doubt that William Draper 
was one of the first true fox-hunting squires. 

Although an authority gives the date of his birth as 1650, I 
fancy there is no doubt that the print here produced (No. 3) is 
correct ; and as the original picture was painted by Charles Philips 
‘in 1736, and represented the great lover of fox-hunting at the 
age of sixty-six, we must presume that the date of his birth was 
1670. 

This picture is of great interest. Not only does it show one of 
the most typical fox-hunting squires, but it gives a faithful repre- 
sentation of the costume of the time. We see here the hunts- 
man’s cap in its first form of development. It was made of 
strong, thickly padded velvet, but was not stiffened ; and though 
this is the first representation known to me, it became very 
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No. 8 


general thirty to forty years later. The squire’s long hunting coat 
was of a dark drab colour, fastened round the waist with a leather 
belt, from which we see suspended a pair of hound couplers. He 
holds in his gauntleted hand the first form of lash-whip, which 
came into use before the close of the previous century. It resem- 
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bles the present country carter’s type, or still more the instrument 
used by Tyrolese car-drivers. 

A short account of Draper’s life, taken from the notes to 
Somerville’s ‘Chase,’ republished in 1807, will give an excellent 
idea of the best type of a fox-hunting squire :—- 

‘In the old, but now ruinous, mansion of Beswick Hall, in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, lived once the well-known William 
Draper, Esq., who bred, fed, and hunted the staunchest pack of 
foxhounds in Europe. Onan income of 700l. a year, and no 
more, he brought up, frugally and creditably, eleven sons and 
daughters, kept a stable of right good English huuters and 
kennel of true-bred foxhounds, besides a carriage with horses 
suitable to carry out my lady and the daughters to church and 
other places of goodly resort. He.lived in the old honest style of 
his country, killing every month a good ox of his own feeding, 
and priding himself on maintaining a goodly, substantial table, 
but with no foreign kickshaws. In his humour he was very 
joky and facetious, having always some pleasant story, both in 
the field and in the hall, so that his company was much sought 


No. 9 


after by persons of good condition. His stables and kennels were 
kept in such excellent order that sportsmen regarded them as 
schools for huntsmen and grooms, who were glad to come there 
without wages merely to learn their business. When they had 
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got good instruction, he then recommended them to other gentle- 
men, who wished for no better character than that they were 
recommended by Esquire Draper. He was always up, during 
the hunting season, at four o’clock in the morning, and mounted 


on one of his goodly nags at five, himself bringing forth his 
hounds, who knew every note of their old master’s voice. In the 
field he rode with good judgment, avoiding what was unnecessary, 
and helping his hounds when they were at fault. His daughter 
Di, who was equally famous at riding, was wont to assist him, 
cheering the hounds with her voice. She died at York in a good 
old age, and, what was wonderful to many sportsmen who dared 
not follow her, she died with whole bones in her bed. After the 
fatigues of the day, whence he generally brought away a couple 
of brushes, he entertained those who would return to him, which 
was sometimes thirty miles distance, with old-English hospitality. 
Good old October home-brewed was the liquor drunk, and his 
first fox-hunting toast, “ All che brushes in Christendom.” At 
the age of eighty years this famous squire died as he had lived, 
for he died on horseback. As he was about to give some 
instruction to a gentleman who was rearing a pack of foxhounds, 
he was seized with a fit, and, dropping from his old favourite 
pony, he expired. There was no one, rich or poor, in his neigh- 
bourhood but what lamented his death, and the foxes were the 
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only things that had occasion to be glad that Squire Draper was 
no more.’ 

Nos. 4, 5, 6, and 7 are taken from P. C. Canot’s engravings of 
John Wootton’s pictures. 

J. Wootton was a pupil of Jan Wyck. He seems to have 
first found fame at Newmarket by painting or drawing the cele- 
brated racehorses of the day. He soon became one of the most 
popular artists of his time, and received high prices for his work. 
The four examples reproduced were probably painted from 1740 
to 1750, during the latter period of his work, and when he devoted 
his chief attention to hunting scenes and landscape. In the latter 
he was unsuccessful, but in the former he showed considerable 


No. 


spirit, and his work can be relied upon for truthfulness in detail. 
Most of his paintings are on a large scale, and may often be 
found in the old collections, such as the Longleat, Althorp, 
Dytchley, and Blenheim collections. There are also some good 
examples of his work in the Royal collection. He gave up 
work through failure of sight in 1761, and died in 1765. 

Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11 are engraved from paintings by James 
Seymour, who was born in London in 1702, and died in 1752. 
The first three prints are fairly common, but most of his paintings 
are little known. He was an accurate draughtsman but a weak 
colourist. The engravings, though the best that have been 
executed, do injustice to his work. It is very interesting to 
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compare these illustrations with those of Wootton, which are 
nearly contemporary, Seymour having lived and studied hunting 
in the south of England, Wootton in the north and midlands. 
The lash-whips in Nos. 4and 6 are the same as the one repre- 
sented in the hand of W. Draper, the Yorkshireman. The 
curve-topped whip, which at this time became common for driving, 
seems to have had in the south also a short spell of fashion with 
huntsmen; but I have never noticed an instance in which it 
appears in any picture painted by an artist who had studied the 
sport outside the home counties. Its obvious inconvenience 
must soon have dismissed the temporary fad. 

No. 12 is reproduced from a large folded engraving in the 
British Museum. This work was executed about 1760 by John 
June, and is, I fancy, little known. It is chiefly valuable as showing 
in great detail the costume of the period. It will be noticed that 
(as in illustration No. 6) a black page is holding the master’s 
circular horn while he rewards the hounds with what we may 
presume is intended for a fox, but in this case more nearly 
resembles a young lamb. 

These illustrations are some of the earlier examples of 
eighteenth-century work. From 1760 to 1800 endless prints, 
good, bad, and indifferent, dealing with fox-hunting were pub- 
lished. The fashion had reached its height; the deer were 
virtually extinct ; the hare’s supporters were less numerous, and 
the voice of the carping fox-hunting critic was heard no more in 


the land. 
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THROUGH THE BLACK FOREST AWHEEL 


BY A. R. QUINTON 


OF all the wooded districts of Germany, none presents so many 
attractions to the cycling tourist as the Black Forest. The 
cheerful valleys, thickly studded with trim villages, quiet ham- 
lets, and snug farmhouses; transparent brooks rushing swiftly 
through the dales, and turning the wheels of mills and factories ; 
the refreshing shade and sweet scent of the fir forests that 
give the name to the district ; a pure, exhilarating air, and a popu- 
lation good-humoured and industrious, as well as picturesque 
in their dress, who are always kind and courteous in their bearing 
to strangers—all these things combine to make the Black 
Forest an ideal touring ground. But what of the roads? Well, 
they are, as a rule, magnificent. The country is hilly no doubt, 
entailing a certain amount of walking if you wish to enjoy your- 
self, and not make a toil of pleasure. But on the steepest ascents 
the scenery is generally the finest, and there is every inducement 
to loiter on the way. It is, indeed, a country for rest and idle- 
ness, with no long distances to cover, with something new and 
interesting to observe at every turn in the road; and no difficulty 
need be apprehended about finding quarters for the night when 
the rider feels disposed to halt. Even in the villages, the inns, if 
homely, are always clean and comfortable, whilst in the towns 
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and principal resorts the hotel accommodation is all that can be 
desired. What more can the most exacting tourist need ? 

We were a party of four, and we made our start from Stras- 
burg, travelling vid Paris in order to avoid the vexatious Customs 
formalities affecting cycles which, until quite recently, were in 
force in Belgium. These, I believe, have now been removed, 
or at least modified, and the more direct route through Brussels 
is open to cyclists. Arriving early in Strasburg, we spent the 
morning in exploring this interesting old city. Although a busy 
commercial centre, there is still much that is quaint to observe 
in the many medieval dwellings, with their Gothic gables and 
fagades, and exquisite wood carvings. And then the grand old 
cathedral, of course that had to be inspected, as well as the 
famous astronomical clock; and, like good tourists, we waited 
patiently in a large crowd to hear it strike, as well as to see the 
cock which flaps its wings, stretches its neck, and crows, and 
the Twelve Apostles troop out, and move round a figure of the 
Saviour. No doubt these were wonderful pieces of mechanism 
in their time, but in our days of marvellous automatic devices 
and scientific development they are rather put in the shade. 

After lunching in the Minster Platz, we mounted our wheels 
and rode through a flat and rather uninteresting country to 
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Offenburg, where we entered the Sonne Hotel for a cup of tea. 
Making our request in the best selected sentence which we could 
command, it was a little disconcerting to be answered in good 
English ; we felt that we had wasted our best German. We 
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very soon discovered, however, that at most of the hotels at 
which we alighted the landlord was better conversant with our 
language than we were with his, so that we reserved our carefully 
prepared phrases for more out-of-the-way places where English 
was not spoken. Invariably we found the natives most ready to 
help us out of any difficulty, and to tolerate our imperfect mastery 
of their tongue. In the centre of the broad street of Offenburg 
is a statue of Sir Francis Drake, who is credited with the intro- 
duction of the potato into Europe. A potato plant in the hand 
of a gallant sea-captain seems at first sight somewhat derogatory 
to his prowess; but may not this humble plant, the nourisher of 
nations, be rightly deemed worthy of as much honour as the 
sword, which devours them ? 

Our first stage was a short’ one, as we were tired with the 
long railway journey from London and sightseeing at Strasburg. 
So we put up for the night at the old-world village of Gengen- 
bach, which lies at the foot of extensive vine-clad hills. Ite 
walls and gates speak of its bygone glories, and the handsome 
old Benedictine Abbey denotes the origin of the town. Here 
acquaintance was made with the storks, whose untidy nests on 
the chimney-tops are such a characteristic feature in German 
villages; and from the top of the Nigelturm we obtained a fine 
view of the surrounding country, embracing Kinzig valley, by 
which we were to travel on the morrow. The scenery of this 
valley grows in beauty as you ascend: the vineyards soon give 
place to other crops, which in their turn yield the acclivities to forest 
trees ; and it was then that we realised that we had fairly entered 
the Black Forest. While so far the houses of the peasantry had con- 
sisted of one-story cottages, quite destitute of ornamentation, they 
now began to assume the ideal Black Forest type—with thatched 
roofs projecting over the balconies which surround the buildings. 
Passing through Biberach, Steinach (of which I give a sketch), 
and Halsach, we soon arrived at Hausach, one of those little towns 
which so often grew up at the gates of the medizval castle, or at 
the foot of the steep which it crowned, being composed at first 
almost exclusively of the dwellings of the baron’s retainers. 
Now-a-days it is one of the chief centres of the timber trade. 
The trees which are felled on the hill-sides are floated down the 
streams to the Rhine, where they are made into rafts, and so 
conveyed to Holland for shipment. 

Here we left the Kinzigthal, and, bearing due southward, 
entered the beautiful valley of the Gutach; and he must indeed 
be hard to please who does not appreciate the grand scenery 
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from this point to Triberg. The hay harvest was in full swing 
at the time of our'visit; everywhere on the route the peasants 
were busy gathering in their crops, and conveying them to their 
homesteads in hand-carts or primitive little waggons drawn 
by cows or oxen. The pretty little town of Hornberg nestles 
between the steeply sloping sides of the narrow valley, dominated 
by an ancient castle perched on a precipitous rock above the town. 
It is a wonderfully picturesque place, and its many smart hotels 
testify that it is now a favourite summer resort. We ascended 
the Schloss to enjoy the magnificent view which it commands. 
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Whilst resting on the summit, a large party of schoolboys made 
their appearance, many of whom proved to be English. They 
came from the neighbouring Moravian College at Kénigsfeld, and 
were out for a holiday excursion attended by one of their tutors. 
A day or two later we visited them at their school. From 
Hornberg to Triberg is a climb of 800 feet, but the wonderfully 
smooth surface and easy gradient of the road enabled us to 
work up very comfortably, and enjoy the succession of lovely 
and ever-changing pictures which this route commands. Many 
glimpses can also be obtained of the railway, which has been 
carried up the valley by an extraordinary piece of engineering 
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skill—winding, like a snake, now on this side, now on that, 
amongst the wooded hills. In eighteen miles there are nearly 
thirty tunnels, and in more than one place the line doubles back 
on itself, making a huge loop, so that from the road below one 
sees apparently three lines of rail terraced one above the other on 
the mountain-side. 

Triberg lies in the very heart of the Black Forest, and, as 
a tourist centre, is perhaps one of the best known and most 
frequented. A large proportion of its shops are devoted to the 
sale of clocks—the manufacture of which forms the principal 
industry of the district—and the Gewerbe-Halle contains an 
interesting collection of the different articles manufactured in the 
neighbourhood. We took up our quarters at the Sonne, where 
we received every attention from the English-speaking landlord. 
A thunder-storm disturbed our rest in the early part of the night, 
and later on the whole town was roused by an alarm of fire. 
They have a humorous way of collecting the members of the 
volunteer fire-brigade, by blowing a bugle under your window ; 
and when they are tired of that performance they send a kettle- 
drum to take its place. It certainly appeared to be very effective 
on this occasion, for all the inhabitants had their heads out of 
the windows, firemen issued from many of the doors and ran 
down the street in quite a stream. It proved to be a brewery 
that was alight, but no great harm was done after all. Our land- 
lord turned out as a volunteer; but, as he told us afterwards, he 
left the others to do the work of extinguishing the fire, and — 
retired to a neighbouring beer-halle. ‘They insure their houses 
against fire,’ he said, ‘and then they try to put the fire out. 
Why don’t they let them burn ?’ 

Of course, the great lion of Triberg is its waterfall. The 
Gutach, which has hitherto been flowing gently through meadows, 
suddenly finds itself on the verge of a precipice. In seven long 
strides it descends the mountain-side, which is over 500 feet in 
height, and exhibits a succession of lovely cascades amongst the 
magnificent pine-trees which form the setting of the fall. The 
effect is romantic in the extreme. Of course, the whole of the 
fafls cannot be seen from any single spot, but the numerous paths 
and bridges which have been carried along its course enable the 
visitor to admire it from various coigns of vantage with com- 
paratively little exertion. The enterprising proprietor of the 
Schwarzwald Hotel illuminates the falls every evening by electric 
light ; but we were not tempted to view the effect of this im- 
provement of art upon nature: daylight was good enough for us. 
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We left Triberg in the afternoon, when the sun was blazing 
fiercely on our backs—not the best time of day for climbing such 
an ascent as that which lay between us and St. Georgen, by the 
valley of the Nussbach. But what a lovely ride it was! The 


THE GUTACHTHAL 


road winds in zigzags up the steep slopes of hills which are 
almost Alpine in their wildness; and the vale below is one rich 
carpet of verdure, intersected by little brooks that glitter in the 
sunshine. Pretty cottages adorn the slopes, patches of forest 
crown the projecting rocks, and tempting paths lead in all direc- 
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tions up the mountain-side. Landscapes possessing greater 
charms than these it would be difficult to find. A pretty picture 
is presented by the little chapel in the cemetery of Nussbach, 
standing out conspicuously as it does, with its whitewashed walls, 
from the green surface of the valley. 

At Sommerau we were nearly 3,000 feet above sea-level, and 
on the summit of the pass, which the Réssle Inn straddles so 
completely that the water falling on one side of its roof finds its 
way to the Danube and the Black Sea, while the raindrops which 
trickle down the other side flow on to the Rhine and eventually 
to the German Ocean. 

Now began the descent, which usually comes to compensate 
the cyclist for a toilsome climb. St. Georgen is a busy clock- 
manufacturing place, the main street of which is so steep that it 
requires very careful riding. Peterzell comes next, where we 
forsook the easily descending main road in order to pay a passing 
visit to the village of Kénigsfeld, a settlement of the Moravian 
Brethren, situated three miles off, in the midst of magnificent 
pine forests. Peace, health, and contentment have made their 
home here; and he who wants to enjoy rest and retirement, 
unbroken and undisturbed by intrusion, to be lodged and fed at a 
nominal charge, and to breathe the healthiest air in Europe for 
nothing, will find this little Moravian settlement a boon and 
a blessing. Here we renewed the acquaintance of some of the 
boys whom we had met upon the heights of Hornberg, and were 
shown over the college which was their temporary home. The 
scholars seemed most happy in their surroundings, and explained 
their system of instruction, taking us through their extensive 
school premises with great pride and good humour. 

With some feelings of regret we turned our backs upon this 
quiet retreat, and rejoined the high-road a little short of Villingen. 
This is an old and venerable town, still partly surrounded with 
walls and gates, which have successfully resisted sieges in the 
Thirty Years’ War and the War of the Spanish Succession. It 
had been our intention to reach Donaueschingen for the night ; 
but the cyclist proposes and his tyre interposes. So it happened 
in our case. The obstinate pertinacity with which the air 
insisted on escaping from the pneumatic of one of our cycles 
caused us frequent delays, so that we were constrained to find 
what quarters we could at the village of Diirrheim, seven miles 
short of our proposed destination. This was no great cause for 
regret, however, for the good people at the Gasthaus von Kreuz 
made us very comfortable, in spite of our having to wash in a 
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pie-dish ; and our bill was by no means a long one. Next 
morning, when I turned out to inspect the weather, I beheld the 
owner of the refractory tyre with his machine in the horse-trough 
in front of the inn, searching for the cause of leakage. Temporary 
repairs followed; but that wheel continued to be a source of 
trouble and vexation throughout the remainder of our tour. 
When will the perfect tyre be invented ? 

We reached Donaueschingen in the rain, and tried hard to 
keep our spirits up by visiting the Donauquelle, close by the 
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palace of the Prince of Fiirstenberg. This is a round, walled-in 
basin, with a spring of clear water, which is led by a subterranean 
channel to the Brigach, about 100 feet distant. No one would 
imagine that this was the birthplace of a mighty river, but we 
were forced to believe the inscription which styles this spring the 
‘Source of the Danube.’ The bad weather induced us to take 
the rail on to Schaffhausen; but we left our bicycles at the 
station at Singen, where we changed trains, to avoid taking them 
over the frontier into Switzerland. A cyclist without his machine 
is rather a helpless creature ; so when we arrived at Schaffhausen, 
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and found that it still rained heavily and we had not an umbrella 
between us, there was nothing for it but to engage a closed 
carriage to drive us to the Falls of the Rhine, which we were 
determined to see, weather or no weather. It was rather a 
melancholy expedition ; but we had our duty to perform, and we 
would not shirk it. So we slopped through the rain, and saw the 
mighty cataract—or as much of it as the misty atmosphere would 
allow us to see—drank our glass of beer on the terrace (to satisfy 
the waiter), then drove back again to the railway station; and so 
to Singen. 

The country lying between Donaueschingen and Singen is of 
an entirely different character from that through which we had 
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just ridden. We had left the steep hills and pine-woods behind, 
and entered upon a comparatively flat district, known as the Hegau, 
from whose fertile plains rise lofty isolated conical rocks of volcanic 
origin, surmounted by castles which were once the strongholds of 
robber barons. There stands Neuhéwen; yonder are Hohen- 
stoffeln, with its triple summit, Migdeberg, Hohenkrihen, and— 
most imposing of all—Hohentweil, rising menacingly to a height 
of 2,265 feet above sea-level. We decided to scale this eminence, 
and started by an easy and gradual ascent for the summit. The 
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path grew steeper as we wound round the rock, and led through 
gates and across bridges to the ruins, which soon began to line 
the way on either side, and above which we found still more ex- 
tensive ones crowning the pinnacle of the mound. After 
Hohentweil had been the seat of many noble families—at one 
time in the possession of the kingdom of Wurtemberg, and at 
another period used as a state prison—it eventually fell a prey to 
the French at the time of the Revolution, and the castle, which 
was once the most extensive building of the kind in Southern 
Germany, has since remained a shapeless heap of grass-grown 
ruins. But it is picturesque in all its desolation, and from the 
tower, which once belonged to the ancient chapel, a panorama 
opens which embraces the Tyrolese and Swiss Alps as far as 
Mont Blanc, with peaceful villages studding the verdant plain at 
our feet, and a wide expanse of glistening lakes between. 

As it was our intention to travel homeward by Heidelberg 
and the Rhine, it was now necessary to retrace our wheelmarks 
as far as Hausach, in order to ascend the valley of the Wolfbach, 
and then descend the Murgthal to Baden. Such part of the 
journey as we had trained on the outward route we now rode, and 
then made use of the railway for that portion over which we had 
already cycled; but we were tempted to wheel a second time over 
that delightful stretch between Triberg and Hausach, and ad- 
mired its romantic scenery all the more on a second acquaintance. 

We followed the Kinzigthal as far as Wolfbach, an ancient 
and interesting town situated between abrupt mountains at the 
confluence of the Wolfbach and the Kinzig. Then we pedalled 
through a beautiful valley, only inferior in beauty to the 
Gutachthal, as far as Rippoldsau, stopping a little short of the 
latter place to dine in the tempting shade of a hotel garden which 
we espied by the wayside. Rippoldsau did not attract us. Its 
situation is charming, no doubt, in a rather narrow valley, hemmed 
in with densely wooded hills ; but it was too full of visitors to suit 
our taste. It is, in fact, one of the most frequented and best 
organised of the Black Forest health-resorts, and tennis was being 
actively carried on in the hotel grounds as we passed through. 
The distance from Rippoldsau to Freudenstadt, as the crow 
flies, is only a little over five miles, but as a slight obstacle, in 
the shape of a mountain called the Kniebis, 3,190 feet high, 
has to be negotiated on the way, a much greater distance has to 
be covered than at first appears, and some very stiff climbing has 
to be reckoned with. The road is splendidly engineered, and the 
surface perfect, so that one of our party rode to the summit 
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without a dismount, but three of us preferred to walk two or 
three miles of the distance, and enjoyed more leisurely the 
romantic scenery through which the zigzag road winds amongst 
the pine-forests. Then came a grand run down to Freuden- 
stadt, our destination for the night, another quaint old town, 
standing at an elevation of 2,380 feet. The next day being 
Sunday, numerous German cyclists arrived at our hotel to 
breakfast, having made an early start for their day’s ride. We 
noticed that most of them carried whips on their handle-bars, 


ASCENDING THE KNIEBIS 


presumably to punish unruly dogs, but we never experienced any 
difficulty from this cause. There is a curiously constructed 
Protestant church in this town, with two naves at right angles to 
each other, in one of which the male and in the other the 
female members of the congregation sit, the altar and pulpit 
being placed at the angle. Outside the tower is a gallery on 
which musicians appeared in the early morning, and serenaded 
the town through brass instruments, like the Mohametan’s call 
to prayer from the summit of a mosque. 
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Here our last stage through the Black Forest began, and the 
descent continued through a pleasant country, the scenery increas- 
ing in interest as the valley narrows near Schénmiinzach, where 
the fir-trees grow right down to the water’s edge, and even in 
the river-bed. The Murgthal from Schénmiinzach to Gernsbach 
is wild and beautiful. The slopes are richly clothed with wood, 
huge granite boulders are scattered down their sides, whilst 
below the busy stream rushes on over its rocky bed, forming 
picturesque waterfalls, now and again, as it leaps down some 
chasm in its impetuous course. All too quickly our descending 
road carried us through this impressive valley; past Forbach, 
with its pretty church upon a hill; then Langenbrand, where the 
scenery is perhaps at its very best; and so through Weissenbach 
to Gernsbach, passing Schloss Eberstein, a mansion of ancient 
origin, situated on a commanding eminence, high above the 
Murg. Gernsbach was full of holiday folk in their Sunday 
clothes, and we were glad to get clear of its unridable paved 
streets. But a long and tedious ascent awaited us on the road 
to Baden. Everywhere the people were en féte that day, and it 
was with difficulty that we pushed our way through some of the 
crowded villages and entered the beautiful and popular watering- 
place of Baden, where our tour, so far as the Black Forest is 


concerned, terminated. We had undertaken no pioneering expe- 
dition, and consequently have had no startling adventures to 
relate. We had been content to follow well-known paths through 
a well-known country, and if we have had nothing new to tell the 
reader about this ideal touring-ground, we can at least urge him 
to go and see for himself those scenes which afforded us so much 
satisfaction and delight. 


NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


For one writer on turf affairs who is inclined to depreciate 
a good horse, there are about twenty who magnify his merits 
with more or less extravagance, and about three who regard the 
question from a judicious standpoint. One is, no doubt, apt to 
be prejudiced for or against: you do or do not like the owner 
and his associates; the horse has disappointed or gratified you; 
you like or dislike the breed; for some reason or other you do 
not consider his merits impartially. Is Galtee More a great horse? 
Personally, I do not think he is. He most certainly did not 
stand out by himself last year before the Middle Park Plate as a 
great horse should have done, and his present reputation (I am 
writing just after the Derby) depends on his having beaten 
Velasquez at Epsom. What then is Velasquez? I have the 
very best possible authority for saying that last month Velasquez 
was tried and found to be precisely the same horse as he had 
been in the previous October. He should in that time have 
improved to an extent which students of the weight-for-age 
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table can easily calculate. He had not improved at all; and 
this is the horse that Galtee More beat. It does not seem to 
amount to so very much. 


As for the much-disputed question whether Galtee More 
should be called an Irish horse, that I take is a point to be settled 
according to the taste and fancy of the disputant. The colt’s 
sire and dam are as thoroughly English as any two animals in 
the Stud Book; their son chanced to be born in Ireland. Some 
persons consider that he is Irish because of the place of his 
birth ; others hold that he is English because of his parentage. 
Suppose he had been born in Japan, would it have been right to 
describe him as a Japanese horse? There is no rule for this 
sort of thing: everybody decides such matters according to his 
own private and particular view of them. If a child were born 
in London of Ethiopian parents he would be an Englishman 
according to the ‘ Irish horse’ Galtee More theory. He might not 
quite look the character by reason of his black face and woolly 
hair, but that I suppose would be a detail. The converse of this 
would also seem odd—to describe the progeny of English parents 


born in Zululand, say,as Zulus? That would be the case, never- 
theless, if Galtee More is an Irish horse. 


The mention of Irish horses reminds me that there is much 
dissatisfaction just now with the action of the Congested Districts 
Board in introducing hackneys into Ireland. The hackney is 
declared by his admirers to have excellent qualities. He steps 
up to his nose, for instance, which enormously gratifies people 
who are made happy by seeing horses stepping up to their noses. 
But he is very ‘soft.’ I shall have a number of letters from his 
friends saying that he is not, and, if I publish any of them, a 
number more from his enemies vowing that I am quite right, and 
that he is: which will bring us no forrarder. However, the 
opinion I have expressed very widely prevails, and it is urged 
with much alarm that the good old hunter blood for which 
Ireland is so deservedly famous cannot fail to be deleteriously 
affected. A committee is investigating the subject, and its dis- 
position is, I hear, to adopt this view. 
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A very sensible letter appeared in the ‘St. James’s Gazette’ 
the other day about racing in Australia. There are excellent 
sportsmen in the Colonies, they have good horses, and their 
jockeys are assuredly the boldest of the bold, if—as I am 
informed—lacking in the delicacy and finesse of horsemanship. 
But there are two things common in Australia which we do not 
have here, and because of their omission we are told, by a little 
body of scribes and by those who heed them, that we are 
woefully and absurdly behind the times. One of the details 
whose absence is deplored is the numbered saddle-cloth. On 
this is marked the number corresponding to that on the card and 
on the board, so that you can identify the horse by it instead of 
growing confused, as people often do, about the colours. It 
sounds well in theory, but how about practice? The field is 
starting, in a line more or less, the best part of a mile away from 
the spectator. He can make out the colours clearly enough, but 
what is the use of the numbered saddle-cloths? The field again 
approaches the stand, coming towards it; the horses can be 
identified by the riders’ jackets, but the numbers are invisible. 
Three or four horses single themselves out and run home close 
together ; one wins a neck, the third is beaten a head, the fourth 
close up; they are broadside on to the spectators. What is the 
use of numbered saddle-cloths which no one can see? You may 
be able to detect the number on the winner’s cloth as he flashes 
past, but his body hides the other horses. This ‘improvement’ 
appears to be extremely stupid and confusing. 


The other improvement which the dense English people will 
not adopt is the starting machine. The correspondent of the 
‘St. James’s Gazette’ had heard so much about it that he was 
curious to see how it worked; and he didsee. "What he saw was 
three horses knocked over. They got their heads caught in it some- 
how or other, and the accident was the consequence. But when it 
is used jockeys cannot fail to ‘get off,’ it is urged by advocates, 
and theoretically, again, this ought to be so. Only, it isn’t. ‘At 
Flemington, last March, three or four horses were left at the 
post, and did not start at all,’ the writer states. Very often 
horses refuse to approach the odd-looking contrivance, and bolt 
in the opposite direction when it flies up in the air. It does no: 
seem probable that Newmarket Heath will be studded with 
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starting machines. Personally, I think the horse’s name on the 
saddle-cloth, where a few owners have adopted the practice of 
putting it, a mistake, because it is not in accordance with the 
idea of racing—the competition of sportsmen among themselves 
with the object of finding out which is the best horse, so bring- 
ing about the improvement of the breed. The new sportsman, 
it seems to me, becomes a showman, providing an exhibition for 
the amusement of the mob. It is one step from this to the self- 
conscious winning jockey bowing to public applause, forgetting 
that he is a servant who has skilfully done his duty for his 
employer, and assuming the attitude of a circus rider who has 
given a successful performance. 


The vexed question of the ‘follow on’ at cricket is again being 
warmly discussed, without, however, the production of any new 
arguments; nor, indeed, does there seem anything new to be 
said about it. ither view is so convincing till the opposite one 
is stated. A side goes in and makes, say, 420. The other side 
goes in and makes 300, so it follows on. Is it not hard that 
the first team, which has been fielding energetically for hours in 


a hot sun, should have to continue? How can it be expected 
that the bowlers, of whom there may be a very limited proportion, 
can keep on in their best form? The old fashion of one side out 
the other side in had very much, no doubt, to recommend it, and 
a return to the original order of things is advocated by many 
cricketers. But, on the other hand, supposing that the first side 
gets its 420, and the opponents a hundred or so only, and time 
is growing short? The first eleven in the ante-follow-on days 
would go in again, and if they did not make a burlesque of cricket 
by getting out one after another on purpose, a drawn game would 
be the result. The best side would suffer for its excellence— — 
would fail to win because it was too good! Is not that hard— 
and ridiculous also? There is the middle course of increasing 
the figures which bring about a follow on, but to what extent 
should they be altered? 200? That is a question which provokes 
more argument, and I am very glad that I have no voice in its 
settlement. One suggested solution is that the calculation should 
be based on the first innings; that if the side which went in 
second did not make half, or over a third, of the first side’s score, 
it should follow on; and I am inclined to think that there is a 
good deal, a great deal indeed, to be said for this idea. 
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‘Jane Austen: not the original ’ writes to me, affixing ‘ Yours 
achingly’ to her name: ‘Sir,—I am a disappointed woman. 
The world is hollow and my faith is weak. It was not always so. 
I used to believe in one thing, and that was you, Mr. Editor—you, 
as represented by the “BapMINTON MaGazing.” My menkind 
are a sporting lot, and I heard it quoted on all sides and on all 
subjects till I grew to look upon it as a paper edition of George 
Washington. I read every number of it and I doubted nothing ; 
I even credited Mr. Rapier with following his own good counsel 
on the subjects of gambling and betting. Could faith go further ? 
After that it came easy to believe all that was written about the 
delights of “cycling for women.’ Amongst other things I read 
that this form of exercise caused the “ middle-aged to glow with 
the glow of youth.” The idea was pleasing (I am over thirty). 
I followed up the articles with avidity ; according to them, a new 
world of pleasure was opening up before me; why had I delayed 
so long? I would lose no more time. I journeyed to Battersea 
Park and had my first lesson; it was the reverse of enjoyable, 
but I will be merciful and not harrow you by describing that or 
the succeeding ones ; suffice to say, I persevered in spite of much 
pain and inconvenience, still trustful and hoping for my reward 
when once I could “ ride” well. I can ride, but the reward is as 
far away as ever! I ask you, sir, can any reasonable person be 
expected to enjoy being perched on a scrap of leather between 
two wheels that won’t stand up by themselves; to suffer agonies 
from the jolts and jars over every little bit of rough road, knowing 
that if she stops work for a second she is bound to come to grief, 
and with the dread of a punctured tyre and the consequent 
ignominy of having to lead the machine home, ever before her ? 
And yet these are the “ pleasures’’ you allow your contributors to 
extol and write miss-leading papers upon, thereby inducing me, 
and doubtless others, to waste many precious hours, and still 
more precious pounds (two sorts). Perhaps I ought to apologise 
for these ravings, but if you have ever known what it is to have 
your faith shattered and your nerves made weak, you may not 
refuse to spare me a grain of pity.’ If soft words would comfort 
Miss Jane I would write them, but she implies that they would 
not, so I sympathise with her silently. 


